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MR, TILDEN'S LETTER. 


FE had no doubt that whenever Mr. 
Tilden got ready to publish his letter 
of acceptance, it would fully justify 
the expectations of his most enthusi- 

astic friends, and prove a genuine comfort 
to the party whose leader he has consented 
to become. There was plenty of time; and 
he did wisely to. choose the moment when 
he should make the formal reply to the 
nomination of the St. Louis Convention. 
It was a matter of vast importance, that his 
letter accepting the nomination for the 
Presidency should contain no questionable, 
dubious, or indirect passage; he was, there- 
fore, entirely in the right in weighing every 
sentence he penned, for, in a great degree, 
the result of the canvass would depend upon 
his utterances. It would have been easy 
enough to write an ordinary perfunctory 
reply to the Committee who informed him 
officially of his nomination, but the times 
required something more. The people do 
not want a dummy in the Presidency; they 
require a man in that exalted office who 
not only has something to say, but some- 
body who can both speak and write with 
intelligence, and who will be virtually the 
head of his party and of the nation. 
Whatever opinions may have been enter- 
tained of Mr. Tilden’s ability, there will be 
no doubts on that point hereafter. His 
letter of acceptance gives evidence of si 
comprehensive knowledge and matufe 
thought on all subjects of national interest; 
it is so Statesmanlike and dignified in tone 
and expression, that even his political op- 
ponents are compeiled to admit his ability, 
and the fairness and wisdom of his review 
of the political condition of the country. 
It is something more than a mere letter of 
acceptance dealing in political truisms and 
platitudes such as the public have hereto- 
fore been accustomed to. It is, in reality, a 
message from a candidate who feels that 
he will, in due course of time, be required to 
address a message to the representatives 
of the people in his official capacity as 
President. Placing such a man in nomina- 
tion for the Chief Executive of the nation 
is like a restoration of the Republic to the 
earlier and better days, when the -people 
were accustomed to be addressed by such 


statesmen as Jefferson, Madison and John 
Quincy Adams, and before it was thought 
necessary to secure the popular vote by 
nominating for their suffrages a military 
commander, whose training and habits 
ought to have been a sufficient reason for 
excluding him from any civil office. 

‘‘ Educated in the belief that itis the first 
duty of a citizen of the Republic,” says 
Governor Tilden, ‘‘to take his fair allot- 
ment of care and trouble in public affairs, I 
have, for forty years, as a private citizen, 
fulfilled that duty.’’ Such words as these 
are well calculated to inspire confidence in 
the prudence and wise discretion of a man 
who can pronounce them, knowing that there 
is nothing in them that can be contradicted 
by the record of his active and prosperous 
career. And what a contrast do they pre- 
sent to the eareer of the President he is to 
succeed, who had taken neither care nor 
trouble in public affairs until he assumed 
the responsibility of the highest office in 
the gift of the country! ‘‘ Knowing as I do, 
therefore, from fresh experience,” he con- 
tinues in the graceful and impressive con- 
clusion of his message, ‘‘how great the 
difference is between gliding through an 
official routine and working out a reform of 
systems and policies, it is impossible forme 
to contemplate what needs to be done in the 
Federal administration without an anxious 
sense of the difficulties of the undertaking. 
If summoned by the suffrages of my country- 
men to accept this work, I shall endeavor, 
with God’s he!p, to be the efficient instru- 
ment of their will.” 

Nothing better could have been said, and 
the manner of saying it adds force, dignity 
and graciousness to the sentiment. What he 
means by ‘‘the reform of systems and 
policies ” he clearly enough intimates in the 
message. He first expatiates on the ‘‘ neces- 
sity of Reform in the scale of public expense 
—Federal, State and Municipal,’”’ and inthe 
mode of Federal taxation—giving a clear ex- 
position of principles which will hardly fail 
to produce a wholesome effect in every part 
of the country. He next touches upon the 
troubles of the South, and promises to exer- 
cise all the powers which the Constitution 
confers to protect all its citizens, whatever 
their former condition, in every political and 
personal right. He next takes up the subject 
of currency reform, of bank-note resump- 
tion, of legal-tender resumption, and of 
resumption in general, treating the whole 
theme in a thorough and masterly manner, 
and at almost exhaustive length. His elu- 
cidations are of a character that takes them 
out of the common discussions teawhich we 
have been accustomed, and gives them a 
special value apart from their place in a 
document where practical exposition of 
such topics are not to be looked for. He 
declares himself unreservedly in favor of 
rescinding the law of January, 1875, requir- 
ing specie resumption in 1879—not because 
he is not in favor of resumption, but 
because there have been no measures taken 
to provide the necessary means to that end. 
There are but few persons in the country, 
whose opinions are entitled to considera- 
tion, who will fail to understand and ap- 
prove of what he recommends in relation 
to, this matter. 

In relation to Civil Service Reform, his 
opinions are such as have been time and 
again declared by good men of all parties, 
and will soon be sincerely accepted by all 
good men who desire to witness a purification 
of the Government offices, and an elevation 
of the standard of official morality. That 
he means seriously all that he says on this 
most important subject he gives sufficient 
evidence, in declaring ‘‘ That no reform of 
the civil service in this country will be 
complete and permanent until its chief 
magistrate is constitutionally disqualified 
for re-election.” 

The letter of acceptanee from Governor 
Hendricks appeared at the same time with 
that Governor of Tilden, and is in essential 
harmony with it, though more brief in the 
expression of his sentiments. In conclud- 
ing his letter, the candidate for the Vice- 
Presideney pays a high compliment to his 
political chief, and says that he believes 
the day of his inauguration will be the be- 
ginning of a new era of peace, purity and 
prosperity in all departments of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The two letters were given to the public, 
on Saturday, the 5th inst.; they were anx- 
iously waited for, but their appearance was 
timely, and the prospects of the candidates 
and the party have brightened every day 
since they appeared. 


OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Bas 

HERE is no bran¢h of the civil service 

of the country in which more stupid- 

ity, carelessness and corruption has been 
shown'than in our consular and diplomatic 
representation broad. The Administra- 
tion has made appointments and sustained 
men in office who were strikingly unfit for 
the duties of their position, and has done 
so without the slightest regard to the 
will of the people, who, in more than one 
instance, have protested against our repre- 





sentatives abroad in the most emphatic 





manner. It made no difference to Presi- 
dent Grant how loud the complaints were 
against his men, so long as in keeping them 
in office he was serving himself or the Ring 
that surrounded him. The President was 
true to his friends whether they were 
knaves or fools—and in too many instances 
they have either been one or the other. 
Now the time for a reckoning is nearly 
upon us, and even Grant and his friends 
must realize how their policy in diplomatic 
matters has reacted upon themselves and 
crushed their hopes in the party they have 
so unfortunately attempted to lead. 

In whatever direction we look abroad we 
have had some disgrace. To begin with 
England—which is perhaps our most im- 
portant diplomatic post, and where, of all 
places, we should have a man beyond sus- 
picion and clothed with dignity—we have 
had a man whose name has been mixed up 
with a gigantic swindle, and whose only 
work of any account has been a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the gambling-house, 
a book less valuable than Hoyle’s, and 
which only shows that Minister Schenck 
had a greater taste for, and larger famili- 
arity with, games of chance than with 
diplomacy. But Benjamin Moran, the First 
Secretary of Legation, kept Schenck’s mis- 
sion from utter shame, until—by one of those 
stupid moves that have allalong grown out 
of Grant's unfortunate “neuralgia of the 
brain’’—he was summarily removed from 
his post, and under the diaphanous guise 
of a promotion, was sent to a remote post, 
where he has become ill under the sense of 
disgrace put upon him. The trouble was 
that Moran knew too much—he was too 
pure and honorable to stand in the coun- 
ceils of Grant’s agent abroad—and he was 
sacrificed, as other men have been sacri- 
ficed. It is the way we have had, the last 
ten years, to kill off our useful public ser- 
vants by putting slights and indignities 
upon them. 

But ever since Schenck’s return to the 
United States there has only been a succes- 
sion of disgraces for us at St. James. The 
people there looked wonderingly at our own 
Government in its action regarding Dana, 
and have opened their eyes still more 
wonderingly at Pierrepont’s marvelous 
speeches. Mr. Pierrepont, it seems, has a 
mania for public speaking, and has made 
two speeches, at least, that he had better 
not have made—speeches in which he tried 
to play the toady to British sentiment and 
fly the American eagle at the same time. 
It takes a more skilled diplomat than Mr. 
Pierrepont to do two things which lie so 
widely apart; and if Mr. Pierrepont’s 
friends don’t tell him so, it is to be feared 
that we shall have the humiliating spectacle 
of our ambassador seated on the ground 
between two stools, and all parties treating 
him with contempt. The truth of it is that 
ambassadors have no business at all to 
make public speeches; but perhaps it would 
be too much to ask of an American to keep 
silence when there was an opportunity to 
air his opinions and give flight to eloquence. 
A minister should learn, first of all, that it 
is dangerous to write letters or to let loose 
his tonguo. See how the courtly Jewell 
came back from St. Petersburg to his 
culminating misfortune in the Post Office. 
He simply, in the innocence of his guileless 
heart, wrote a letter to his sister-in-law, or 
some other female relative. He called the 
Russian Court by names that one might 
apply to a second-class hotel or a woman’s 
rights convention. He wrote in the confi- 
dence of his own family, and his family 
betrayed him. The letter went into the 
papers, and Jewell came home. Well, he 
ought to have known better, but how could 
he? He was simply a fine type of the 
American citizen who, by his own exertions, 
had raised himself to the highest elective 
office in his State. All the training he had 
had for a diplomatic post, was doing the 
honors of his gubernatorial office—which 
everybody must agree he did well. But 
Hartford and among intimate personal 
friends is a vastly different thing from St. 
Petersburg and among courtiers. In the 
latter position a man must clothe himself 
with caution, be guarded in his every act, 
lest he bring a slur upon his country. When 
weé see how carefully diplomats are trained 
in Europe, we wonder that our 1¢presenta- 
tives succeed as well as they do, for they 
have no training whatever. 

But the disgraces of our foreign represen- 
tation have not been confined to the diplo- 
matic service ; our consuls insome instances 
have not been quite what they should be, 
and, in many other cases, they have been 
quite what they should not be. The warm- 
est friends of the Administration would not 
think of claiming any honor for it on ac- 
count of Consul ‘‘ brother-in-law ’’ Cramer's 
services, or look with pride upon the per- 
formances of Consul Butler. But these 
two notorious cases are only notorious be- 
cause they came to the surface—not be- 
cause they were more flagrant than other 
violations of official trust or other pros- 
titution of official position to low per- 
sonal ends. The strongest campaign 
document that could be brought out by the 
enemies of the present Administraticn 





of our consular and diplomatic¢ service for 
the last eight years. But no anti-Grant 
campaign documents are needed. The 
people do not intend to have anything fur- 
ther to do with Grant or with anything his 
Ring has tainted ; and whatever party comes 
into power at the next election, it will 
scarcely dare to neglect some reform in our 
foreign service. We hope that it will be 
characterized by a fearless non-partisan 
action—leaving at their posts the few hon- 
orable men who have served their country 
well, and removing summarily all those 
who helped to make Grantism what it is—a 
burning disgrace to every traveling and 
resident American in Europe. 








LIGHT AT LAST. 
MHE ‘true inwardness” of the St. Louis 
Whisky Ring has at length been 
brought to the surface for the delectation 
of the world. We hasten to caution our 
readers that the story does not make the 
most agreeable midsummer reading. It is 
a singular feature of this singular busi- 
ness that, notwithstanding the antagonism 
of the parties most directly concerned in 
it—the tax-payers and the office-holders— 
the exposure referred to is not likely to be 
palatable to either. The public are not 
disposed at present to be gratified at a 
revelation of tlie methods by which their 
interests have been betrayed through the 
connivance of high officials chosen to pro- 
tect them; and the existing dynasty of 
office-holders cannot fail to recognize, in 
such an exposure the handwriting on the 
wall bidding them prepare for impending 
doom. The whisky war, which a few 
months ago was being so bitterly waged, 
presented three stages of popular interest 
—the detection of the nefarious traffic and 
the vigorous efforts of Secretary Bristow 
for its suppression; the detection and pun- 
ishment of the guilty parties; and, lastly, 
the popular impression, fostered by a mul 
titude of circumstances into a steadfast 
conviction, that the conspirators were in a 
measure protected from the hand of justice 
by the interference of influential Govern- 
ment officers. With the first two of these 
phases the public is sufficiently familiar. 
The facts in relation to the third have only 
recently been brought to light so as to be 
thoroughly comprehended—and the most 
lenient conclusion that can be arrived at, 
on the, evidence, is bitterly humiliating to 
every mind possessing a spark of patriotic 
sensibility. 

Hitherto all that has been advanced on 
this topic has been purely conjectural. Now, 
however, we have the story at first hands 
in all its harsh truth. On July 28th, and 
during the following week, the Congres- 
sional Committee, to which was assigned the 
task of unraveling the illicit: whisky knot, 
examined Major Bluford Wilson, who was 
Solicitor of the Treasury while Mr. Bristow 
was Secretary, and was one of the latter's 
most energetic aids. The value of his tes- 
timony will be best appreciated by a brief 
review of its leading features, to which our 
readers ean append their own comments. 
It must be premised that Mr. Wilson, at no 
time, imputed to President Grant dishonest 
or dishonorable motives. Unhappily, his 
narrative, backed by ample documentary 
evidence, leaves no room for doubt that our 
Chief Magistrate personally exerted him- 
self to impede the prosecution, subordinat- 
ing the administration of justice to his. 
eagerness to save his favorite, General 
Babeock. Indeed, down to the time that 
the latter was indicted, the President had 
supported Secretary Bristow’s war against 
the Whisky Ring; but after the Court had 
taken cognizance of the charges against 
Babcock, he interposed every possible ob- 
stacle to the prosecution, and eontinued to 
shield his favorite even after receiving the 
plainest proofs of his complicity. On one 
occasion the President sent for Solicitor 
Wilson, and obtained important informa- 
tion from him regarding the evidence to he 
brought against Babcock, which he imme- 
diately communicated to the suspected 
party, inspiring the latter with such well- 
based confidence in his immunity from pun- 
ishment that he had the effrontery to tell 
Mr. Wilson that whatever was communi- 
cated. on the subject to the President was 
the same as though communicated to him- 
self. 

The question as to the authorship of 
the famous circular letter to the district- 
attorneys has been set at rest, among other 
things, by Mr. Wilson. It appears that the 
President, in conversation with the Solicitor 
one day, informed him, in explicit terms,that 
he objected to the use of accomplices as 
witnesses against their co-conspirators. He 
denounced the principle of accepting ‘‘ State 
witnesses,” and declared that he had no de- 
sire to have any implicated parties let off 
for the sake of their testimony. Soon after- 
wards Attorney-General Pierrepont sent for 
Mr. Wilson, to discuss the whisky trials, 
and then and there read to the latter a 
‘‘renlar letter, which he had been requested 
by the President to write to the distr'et- 
attorneys, instructing them not to 


use 


would be a truthful narration of thehistory ,; uch witnesses. Mr. Wilson objecting to 
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the letter as being likely to impede justice 
by discouraging witnesses, Mr. Pierrepont 
replied that it had been read to the Presi- 
dent as it stood, and ‘‘it was not strong 
enough for him,” his express wish being to 
instruct the Government officers, in un- 
equ'vocal words, that no pardon was to be 
promised in return for State evidence. Our 
readers will recollect that the Attorney- 
General was magnanimous enough to 
shoulder the odium of the letter himself, 
and he is now enjoying the reward of his 
subserviency in the position of Minister at 
the Court of St. James. The letter, notwith- 
standing it secret character, was furnished 
to the press by Babcock’s counsel—the 
client having purloined it from.the Depart- 
ment office—and in this way no doubt 
mouths were kept closed which might have 
made disagreeable revelations when the 
high-toned army officer came to trial. 

In the meanwhile the President was be- 
coming more and more dissatisfied with 
what he probably considered the over-zeal 
of Messrs Bristow and Wilson, and these 
gentlemen were in a fair way for being 
summarily dismissed, when he one day dis- 
covered that Babcock had been mixed up 
in the ‘Black Friday” gold intrigue, 
having lost in the transaction $40,000 to 
Jay Cooke. The dismissal was then recon- 
sidered. Mr. Wilson’s testimony on this 
point was significant, but being confined to 
his personal knowledge, was not exhaustive. 
It would be a good thing if Mr. Bristow 
eould be induced to complement it with his 
fuller acquaintance with the facts, and we 
have no doubt that he regrets the official 
etiquette which precludes his doing so at 
present. 

Summing up Mr. Wilson's testimony, it is 
evident that, while the President was not 
personally an aceomplice in the whisky 


frauds, as at one juncture seemed to be the | 


pitiful case, he more than winked at the in- 
culpation of his favorite Secretary and 
strained his official powers to prevent his 
conviction. He was fully aware of General 
Babeock having repeatedly betrayed his 
contidence, and yet he indorsed his at- 
tempt to forestall a criminal prosecution 


in the civil courts by applying for a Court | 
of Inquiry under the specious and absurd | 
position. The | 


pretext of his military 
Judge Advocate of this projected farce 
ofa military examination was, it further- 
more appears, an officer who had acted 
as Belknap’s trustee in some real estate 
transactions in this city, and his selec- 
tion was undoubtedly made with a view to 
taking off the edge of the prosecution. In 
this way, at least, the President was guilty of 
@ grave offense against the whole nation. 
With all this criminating knowledge—and 
much more to which we have not space to 
advert—in his possession, he retained Bab- 
«ock in places of public trust and honor, even 
sending him, subsequently, with a message 
to the Senate, and keeping him as his 
secretary until the force of popular indig- 
mation compelled his dismissal. To this 
very day Babcock is retained by the Presi- 
‘dent, at Washington, in the responsible 
position of Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and also continues to 
hold high rank in the army. Mr. Wilson’s 
wevelations cannot fail to give increased 
strength to the general desire for a change 


of administration—a change from asystem | 
which could tolerate such outrages against | 
publie decency to a higher and purer order | 


ef things. Such a better condition, for 
instance, as is foreshadowed in the follow- 
ing sentenee in Mr. Tilden’s letter accept- 
ing the Presidential nomination: ‘‘ The 
first step in Reform is the elevation of the 
standard by which the appointing power 
selects agents to execute official trusts. 
Next in importance is a conscientious 
fidelity in the exercise of the authority to 
hold to account and displace untrustworthy 
or incapable subordinates. The public 
interest in an honest, skillful performance 
of official trust must not be sacrificed to 
the usufruct of the incumbents.” 


JOURNALISTIC FLUNKYISM. 


here .is a species of journalistic flunky- 
ism that seems to need mention, in 

the hope that merely pointing it out will 
tend to correct the evil. Strange to say, it 
emanates from the writers on the press, who 


alone are responsible for the misuse of their | 


position and the disgust they have created 


among the reading community. Many of | 
the metropolitan correspondents of country | 


newspapers seem to think that the public 
only eare to know about the lives and for- 
tunes of journalists. Accordingly, they dish 
up these unhappy wights in every possible 
shape. They picture them in their offices, 
at home, on the street, and in the pursuit of 
pleasure. They possess themselves of a 


fund of anecdotes concerning their subjects | 
which reveals from the cradle to the inmost | 


recesses of Bohemia. After acquiring a 
complete personal history of each one of 
those whom they wish to immortalize, they 


proceed to dish it up for the benefit of the | 
_ reading public. They tell the early struggles 


of one, the loves of another, the successes 


achievements of vet another, under the im- 
pression that they are giving their readers 
information that cannot fail to be received 
with enthusiasm. Letter after letter is 
devoted to these details, and the trumpet 
of cheap fame is thus perpetually blown. 
Then the correspondence is served up in a 
sort of journalistic hash. The scissors 
make a paragraph here and another there, 
and these take their turn in imparting per- 
fectly useless information to the public. It 
does not seem to occur to the writers that 
the average citizen cares nothing for the 
personality of the comparatively small 
world of journalism. The temptation is 
very great to speak about that which is 
most directly under the eyes of a news- 
paper man, and is something of a family 
secret; and even so acute a journalist as 
Mr. Dana of the Sun cannot refrain from 
occasionally praising the editorial abili- 
ties or muscular prowess of the editor 
of the Heruld. But what care the readers of 
a newspaper whether its editor plays polo 
or poker, or, whether he sprang from the 
gutter or is a scion of our first families? A 
man buys his newspaper as he does every- 
thing else, and what he considers the best 
article to be had for his money. The editor 
may have red hair or black, may pull down 
an immaculate duck vest, or wear no vest at 
all, may be faney free, or tied down by a 
baker’s dozen of children —it matters 
nothing to the man who buxs his goods in an 
open market. There never was a greater 
mistake made than to suppose that the 
public are interested in the private lives of 
the men who write for the newspapers. On 
the contrary, beyond their immediate circle 
of intimate friends, nobody cares anything 
about them. In fact nobody even thinks of 
asking who wrote this article or the other. 
‘ Thirty years ago, hefore the telegraph had 
covered the earth, when New York was 
| more of a village than a metropolis, the 
sayings and doings of the half-dozen promi- 
nent newspaper men made part of the 
gossip of the day. Then the daily news- 
paper was a very small affair, com- 
paratively, and in the absence of other 
news the quarrels and eccentricities of the 
editors made spicy reading for their neigh- 
bors. Since that day, however, the usual 
staff of three journalists to one paper has 
increased to thirty, and the publication of 
| news has placed gossip at a discount. Even 
the fact that the chief editor of one power- 
ful political thunderer can waltz divinely, 
while another is famous as a yachtsman, is 
wholly unimportant. What shall be said 
then to the stupid tales that endeavor to 
exalt understrappers, and throw a halo of 
romance around the tea and chops of a 
Bohemian itemizer? The public is long 
suffering, but it grows sick when the Samsons 
of the press proceed to pull out their piles 
| of dirty linen and fling them at each other. 
| Their quarrels are of no more consequence 
| than the scoldings of rival keepers of board- 
|ing-houses. Educated taste demands that 
| all such personal matters shall be kept for 
ever in the background. 

It is suggested that a competent remedy 
for journalistic flunkyism would be found 
in a law compelling every editor to affix his 
name to all articles coming from his pen. 
This same remedy has been suggested by 
writers on the law of libel. To some extent 
this law prevails in France, but the daily 
journal in that country, as a vehicle of 
news, is comparatively a small affair. 
Imagine, in one of our great dailies, 
|the ridiculous appearance that would be 
occasioned by fifty different names affixed 
to as many editorials and items of intelli- 
gence. Nearly all the individuals would 
belong to the rank of the great unknown, 
and an aggrieved individual would find 
little satisfaction in starting on a wild- 
goose chase after his aggressor. Moreover, 
however satisfactory the remedy might be 
in a case of alleged slander, it would have 
a contrary effect in relation to articles 
intended to praise and flatter. Then every 
man who had an ax to grind with any per- 
son ina position to do him a favor would 
be anxious to rush into print. Flunkyism 
would rear its crest to an unprecedented 
height, and the number of Pumblechooks in 
journalism would be enormously increased. 
On mature reflection, it will be found that 
the only law that will meet the needs of 
the ease is the canon of common sense, 
| Let it be remembered that the public have 
| no possible interest in the personal welfare 
of journalists, and only care for the news- 
paper, as such, and we shall be saved a vast 
amount of drivel in type. The newspaper 
is a giant power; but its conductors are 
simply the working engineers who set the 
great machine in motion. They are lost in 
its life. To give them identification is to 
imperil the unity of which they are only 
‘ atomical parts. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Tue Brooktyn Bringr.—The application for 
an injunction against the East River bridge Com- 
pany having been denied, the engineers are rapidiy 
| preparing to stretch the first cabic between the 
towers of the East River Bridge. The first lot of 
steel wire has arrived at the Brooklyn pier. The 
cable is to be made fast to the Brooklyn anchorage, 


of a third, and catalogue the literary! hauled over the tower, and dropped into the river 





It was first intended to towit over in the night, but 
this project has heen abandoned. It will take an 
hour to tow it across. On the New York side the 
end is to be passed over the tower and fastenat to 
a dram at pier 29. As soon as this is done the 
cable is to be made taut by an engine revolving the 
drum. The cable is to be fastened to the New 
York tower until the end can be taken from the 
drum and made fast to the New York anchorage. 
It will take six minutes to raise the cable from the 
river-bed. The cable will be 206 feet above high- 
water mark. The other cables are to be carried 
over the stream on a “ traveler” on the first wire. 
The carpenters are making ten cradles, which are 
to rest on the-cables to support the men who will 
work on the main cable. Each cradle is 47 feet 
2 inches long and 4 feet 2 inches wide, and is 
supplied with grooved wheels to run along the 
wires. 

SranLtey HEARD From.—Several letters from Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer, have been 
received by the London Daily Telegraph, and sum- 
marized in the Herald of July 26th. The explorer 
June. His adventures since last heard from, a year 
ago, have consisted in mapping the western portion 
of the Lake Victoria Nyanza, and exploring its 
western tributary, the Kagera, where he again 
crossed the route of Speke, and in making a visit to 
the eastern shore of Lake Albert Nyanza, through 
Kabba Rega’s country, in Unyoro. Tn this last im- 
portant expedition he had efficient support from King 
Mtesa, whose lake capital served him as a base of 
operations. He traversed the high mountain called 
Gambaragara, and discovered among its upper 
residents a pale-faced African tribe. His route to 
Ujiji is not yet indicated further than that his last 
letter, dated April 24th, was written from a place 
in Unyamwezi, some fifteen days’ march from 
Ujiji.. His purpose now is to revisit the Albert 
Nyanza by the way of Lake Tanganyika, and to 
explore thoroughly the former basin. This will 
settle the question of a possible connection between 
the two lakes, which few now believe in. Singu- 
larly enough, while the next news from Stanley had 
been looked for by way of the Albert Nyanza, he 
failed to remain there long enough to encounter 
another explorer, in the Khédive's employ, Signor 
Gessi, who in April circumnavigated the like, 
which he accomplished in nine days. He found it 
to be 140 miles long by about fifty wide, to be 
vary shallow at the south end, very abrupt on the 
west shore, having harbors only on the east, and 
very perilous for boats, no rivers of any conse- 
quence flow into it. A few miles from its northern 
outlet there is a branch from the main stream run- 
ning northwest towards the river Yei, a tributary 
of the Nile. If these rivers should prove to be 
identical, access to the Albert Nyanza is likely to 
be vastly facilitated. 

CHINESE CONSERVATISM.—A very curious State 
paper has just been forwarded to Pekin by the 
Chinese Governor of Shanghai respecting the 
Shanghai and Woosung Railway, which has lately 
been completed. It is a perfect model of obstruc- 
tiveness and narrow-mindedness. The governor 
complains to the Central Board at Pekin that the 
foreigners at Shanghai have dared to construct a 
railway within the limits of the northern viceroy- 
alty without obtaining the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, whereby the imperial authority delegated 
to the said board is brought into contempt. He 
likewise asserts that in all European countries rail- 
ways are constructed exclusively by the state, and 
that the act of the constructors of the Shanghai 
and Woosung Railway is an interference with im- 
perial jurisdiction. The Governor of Shanghai 
then attempts to prove, from an elaborate series of 
very plausible statistics, that the establishment of 
railways in China would ruin the canal-carrying 
trade, and would, consequently, throw millions of 
persons out of employment; whereby, says the 
document, crime would be increased and the dele- 
gated duties of local administrators rendered more 
difficult. The contrast presented between the civil 
service class in China and the native Japan officials 
is very striking, considering that both nations are 
of the Mongolian race. Civilians in Japan are 
eager to adopt every European improvement, 
whereas, on the contrary, the same class in China 
views with dislike and distrust all Enropean inven- 
tions. Unless some means can be found of ameli- 
orating the influence of mandarini«m in China, the 
establishment of railways will prove an almost 
impossible task, from the host lity of local interests. 
In China more than anywhere else dollar is king, 
and as the canals have the monopoly of local trans- 
port, the profits made by the boat companies are 
enormous. The local governors of districts through 
which the canals pass have usually shares in the 
companies, and are thus interested in maintaining 
the canal monopoly ; besides which, the fees paya- 
ble by various canal officers, fines, bribes, etc., 
form a source of official plunder. Ina word, rail- 
ways in China would break up a monster monopoly 
exceedingly beneficial to the local mandarins. 


Tur ReLknaP AcquitraL.—The Senate finished 
the Belknap case in a way which will be satisfactory 
to nobody except Belknap and his counsel. They 
have certainly succeeded, as the Nalion says, in 
making the ‘“‘ High Court ’’ and all its surroundings 
so ridiculons that impeachment is not likely to be 
resorted to again for a long time. On the first 
article the vote stood 35 to 25, the latter being 
almost a strict party vote, and turning, not at all on 
the question of guilt or innocence, bnt on that of 
jurisdiction, which the Senate had already defi- 
nitely decided. When we recollect that only five 
months ago Belknap, in shame and humiliation, 
confessed his guilt and :esigned from the Cabinet 
in disgrace; that the evidence of bribery con- 
sisted in proof of the direct and periodic payment 
to him of money by a man to whom he had given 
an office ; that a majority of the Senate voted that 
‘the Court had jurisdiction, and that a majority of 
the Senate voted again that he was guilty, his 
escape is a simple mockery. It is-worth while to 
notice, perhaps, that every lawyer of any standing 


voted “ guilty except Judge Christiancy, and Mr.” 


out with a burst of rhetoric, such as, “Forced by 
the order of a bare majority’; ‘* this being the first 
attempt in our history to stretch the political power 
of impeachment”; ‘‘ Joseph Story and every other 
commentator on the Constitution,” etc., etc., evi- 
dently mistaking the occasion for-one of solemn 
historic interest. All the proceedings were 
thoroughly bouffe, and they could hardly have been 
made more so by music and a dance by all the com- 
pany at the end. As it was, they terminated very 
well by a letter from Mr. G. F. Hoar, who conclusively 
refuted the charge made by Judge Black that his 
brother, Judge Hoar, had given a library of “ costly 
literature” to the President. It is a great shame 
that Belknap should have got off in this way. 
Still, for rascals like him—and he is a type of the 
rascals of the day in politics—trials by ‘‘ High 
Courts,” presided over by Senators and opened 
with prayer, are altogether too pompous. The place 
for them is the dock of a criminal court, and the 
proper form of procedure a common indictment 


for crime, and the proper body to try them a com- 
mon jury. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 


ENDING AUGUST 5, 1876. 


Monday...... 1123, @ 111% | Thursday....111% @ 112 
Tuesday...... 111% Friday...... 112 @111% 
Wednesday ...111% @112 Saturday....112 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
Goxp, August 7th, 112}, 112, 1114. 


Pxresipent Grant proclaimed Colorade to be a 
State in the Union. 

Governor Hovston, Democratic, was re- 
elected Governor of Alabama. 


Lerrers of acceptance from Governors Tilden 
and Hendricks were made public on the 5th. 


Cuirr-Justwe Monet, of the Superior Court 
of New York, died at Narragansett Pier on the 1st. 


C. W. Crosweut received the Republican nomi- 
nation for Governor of Michigan in the convention at 
Detroit. 


THE coroner's inquest over the victims of the 
Hamburg (S ©.) massacre, charged eighty-seven persona 
with murder, 

Tue Judiciary Committee of the House readopted 
its report exonerating Proctor Knott in the case of the 
Caldwell Dispatch. 

Hon. Bensamin Hannison, of Indianapolis, 
was nominated by the Republicans for Governor of In- 
diana, vice Orth, declined. 


Henry Warrerson, editor of the Courier- 
Journal, Louisville, Ky., was elected to Congress to 
succeed the late EK. Y. Parsons. 


Revorts from the Red Cloud Agency represented 
Sitting Bull as being prepared and eager to meet either 


‘Generals Crook or Terry, or both together. 


Dr. C. H. Nicnots, Superintendent of the 
United States Insane Asylim at Washington, was 
exonerated from the charges of mismanagement, corrup- 
tion and cruelty. 


A suir was instituted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Leavenworth, Kansas, for $10,751,284 
against the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company, for using 
fraudulent vouchers. 


In consequence of the exposure of his connection 
with the Venezuela Claims Commission Frauds, Godlove 
S. Orth, the Republican candidate for Governor of Indiana, 
declined the nomination. 


Tue Senate reached a verdict in the Belknap 
impeachment trial on the Ist, and the ex-Secretary was 
discharged, the vote being 35 to 25, failing the two- 
thirds requisite for conviction. 


Foreign. 


Tuner NSheiks of Mecca placed 200,000 Arabian 
troops at the disposition of the Turkish Government. 


Tue race tor the Brighton stakes in the tirst 
meeting of the season at Brighton, England, was won 
by Chancellor, 


GREECE is preparing a note to the Great Pow- 
ers expressive of fear that she will be unable to resist a 
war with Turkey. 


A motion declaring that the time had come for 
pardoning the Fenians was defeated in the British House 
by a vote of 117 to 51. 


Aw appeal was taken by the French papers that 
were fined for a libel on the Jesuit College from the 
judgment of the court. 


GuRGusOVATZ was evacuated by the Servians, 
and burned by the Turks, who are reported destroying 
everything in their way. 


Fresu disturbances are reported in Morocco on 
account of the Ghilan tribe refusing to furnish the Em- 
peror their military quota 


On the strength of the new guano contract, the 
Government of Peru is in treaty with local banks for a 
advance of $200,000 monthly. ; 


Coronet. G. M. Torren, representing the 
Panama Railroad Company, has contracted to loan the 
Colombian Government $500,000. 


Ir is thought that the contemplated motion in 
the French Chamber of Deputies for the expuision of 
Jesuits from the country will not be made. 


Tur Dominion Government have information 
that the Canadian Indians refuse emphatically to join 
the Southern Sioux in war against the United States. 


Ex-Mansnat Bazatne, of France, is directing 
the Turkish army at Svenitza, anid the Russian General 
Kauffman, the conqueror of Khiva, is leading a large 
Servian force. 


THE present Sultan is suffering with delirium 
tremens, induced by excessive dissipation, particularly 
with absinthe. He is almost an imbecile, and beyond 
the power of restoratives. 


Aut the differences of Germany and France 
with Turkey, on account of the Salonica outrage, have 
been settled, the Porte having paid the families of the 
murdered Is an ind ity of £40,000. 


On the 10th of July, 300 of the Conservati 
ive 
Cath lic Party attacked t fe Government’ forces in Pal- 
mira, Colombia, and after two hours’ fighting were re- 
pulsed. Several cities were declared to be in a state of 








Conkling, who, as each article was voted on, came 


siege. 
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TURKEY.—EXECUTION OF A SPY BY THE BOSNIAN CHIEF DUTCHICH. 














TURKEY.—GENEKAL ZACH, CHIBF OF THE BELLVIAN STAF¥. 
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THE NEW “SAILORS’ CLUB-HOUSE,” 
IN THE BROOKLYN NAvy YARD. 


PON what is known as the Cob Dock in the 
U Navy Yard at Brooklyn there has been 
erected a long, two-story wooden structure which 
has lately been the object of much interest to our 
naval detenders. ‘Lhe lower portion is divided into 
several apartments, one being used as the prison, 
another as the bathing-place, and a third as the 
barber-shop. On the second floor is the main 
attraction. The space is apportioned between two 
rooms—one, nearly square in dimensions, is the 
library; and the other, having the form of a ~~ 
lelogram, is the reception or concert room. In the 
former is a collection of nearly 1,500 volumes of 
popular works, tastefully bound, and neatly 
arranged on shelves erected on one end and a por 
tion of two sides. Long tables and benches stand 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


the charge of Mr. Henry McCracken. Any of our 
readers having books, magazines, papers, or sets 
of parlor games that can be spared, will do a great 
favor to the men in the Navy Yard by sending 
their bundles to Captain Braiue. 


A GERMAN BEER EXHIBIT. 


Tue BERLIN TIVOLI BREWERY AT THE CEN- 
fENNIAL. 

HE ornamented stand represented in our cut, 

_ and exhibited by the Berlin Tivoli Beer Com- 
any in the German Department of Agricultural 
Jali, demonstrates how active and enterprising the 
managers of this large stock company are, as it is 
the most tasteful and costly exhibit in its depart- 
ment. The finely gilded castings represent the 





TEXAS.—THE URSULINE CONVENT AT 8AN ANTONIO. 


in the centre, where at certain hours of the day 
and evening the sailors are permitted to sit, write 
letters, indulge in games and read the books, 
magazines and papers on hand. On one side is 
a cabinet organ, open for practice at all hours. 

The floor of the larger room is covered with 
matting, and furnished with curtains, reading-desks, 
tables, chairs, engravings, and a very choice organ. 
In this the chaplain of the Yard conducts the 
religious services on Sundays; while on ‘'hursday 
evenings there is either a concert, vocal and instru- 
mental, a literary entertainment of recitations, 
readings, and debates, or an exhibition of legerde- 
main. During the afternoon and evening, both 
rooms are open to sailors who wish to pass an 
hour or so with reading. At present there are few 
sailors in the Yard, and those are attached to the 
Colorado, Captain D. L. Braine, which lies at a 
dock close on the library building. 

The library of the ‘‘ Sailors’ Club-house ”’ is under 

















hops and malt of which the lager is made, showing 


in the upper part the emblems of the Emperor of 


Germany and the City of Berlin. The brewery is 
fitted up for the production of about 300,000 barrels 
of lager brewed within the Winter months only, 


whilst in the malt-kilns twenty million pounds of 


barley are annually prepared. The imported Berlin 
Tivoli Beer is well-known and celebrated by those 
who can afford to drink imported lager. Itislight, 
sparkling, and exhilarating, indorsed by the medi- 
cal faculty and recommended by them as especially 
for family use. Messrs. E. Kane & Co., 48 Broad 
Street, New York, and 22 to 26 Union Street, 
Brooklyn, are the sole agents for the United States, 


The Wealth of Siberia. 


Ir is needless, says the Paris Temps, to estimate 


|} rich in gold, 


| ken up for fire- 





region, which is at least three times as large as 
Europe; unfortunately very little of it is available, 
owing to the scarcity of the means of transport. 
Russia has long been aware of the necessity of 
creating routes 
in order to de- 
rive all the 
benefit she 
might expect 
from her Asi- 
atic provinces, 


silver, plati- 
num, copper, 
coal, marble, 
and, in the 
south, wheat 
andrye. Great 
improvements 
have already 
been made in 
the navigable 
rivers, where 
the boats are 
now enabled 
to go against 
the stream by 
means of the 
steam-tugs, 
whereas be- 
fore they used 
only to be built 
for one trip 
down the river, 
ani then bro- 


wood. Still the 
number otf 
steam -tugs is 
very small, and 
there is, there- 
fore, norelying 
upon escaping 
the risk of be- 
ing blocked up 
by ice for se 
ven or eight 
months. The 
problem of im- 


re 
, 





plan would 
eight narrows, which, as yet, none but the boats 
of 


most probably, railways will have to 


339 


require the widening of seventy- 


the natives can venture Hence, 


be exe 


to pass. 
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proving river 
navigation is a 
very difficult 
one in that 
country. The 
Government is 
willing to pro- 
vide the funds, 
but a feasible 


plan has not 
yet been hit 
upon. Some 


engineers pro- 
pose cutting a 
canal, thirty- 
five miles in 
length, from 
the Kel to the 
Yenissei, so as 
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to open a di- 
rectroute from 
Tjumen to Ki- 
achta by the 
Obi, the Tem, the Tchulin, and the Tell on one 
side, and the Angara on the other, as far gs 
Lake Baikal, and thence by the Selenga to a 
point not twenty miles from Kiachta. But this 





all the sources of wealth pertaining to this immense 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—PHE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—THE TIVOLI BEER EXHIBIT 1N 
AGRICULTURAL HALL.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


cuted where periodical inundations and enor 
mous accumulations of snow will present obstacles 
of a difficult nature. For the preseut there is but 
one line in contemplation, that of the Oural, or 






























































RECEPTION AT THE SAILORS’ CLUB-HOUSE, IN THE NAVY-YARD. 
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€katerinebonrg, which will start from Perm and 
end at Tjumen, with branches to the several 
metallurgical centres, such as Nijhi-Taghils, north 
of Niaski, and south of it Zlataoust. Ekatetrine- 
hourg is an important centre where the iron of the 
Oural is worked, and amethyst, and rock-crystal, 
and topaz are cut in establishments belonging to 
the Emperor. 








MAUD AND I. 
BY 
WILLIAM M, F. Rounp. 
SAUD came tripping through the meadow 

With an apron full of flowers, 
And a smile upon her features— 

Features wondrous rare. 
Eyes as black as Summer berries, 
Lips as round and red as cherries, 

Night entangled in her hair. 


She looked up with my merry greeting, 
As I turned to walk beside her, 
Answered with a laugh and dimple 
When I asked a kiss; 
Thought an instant, then half ceyly, 
Raised her eyelids very shyly, 
Asking, ‘“‘ Why is this?’’ 


Then [ had to tell my secret, 
flow through many months I’d loved her- 
Waiting for the golden moment, 
I could not tell her so. 
Then she answered very sweetly, 
“I’ve a secret kept discreetly — 
Would you like to know? 


Bend down nearer, I will whisper, 
So no passing bird shall hear it, 
Or no Summer breeze shall bear it— 
Where it should not go; 
We are jealous of our treasures, 
And the fondest of my pleasures 
Is your love to know.”’ 


Maud and I walked through the meadow 
With our arms about each other, 
Breaking now and then the silence 

With delicious sighs. 
Thus we touched the brink of heaven, 
Drinking of love’s cup—that’s given 

Out of God’s pure skies. 


THE SNOW FLOOD. 


C¢rP\HEY’RE up, I tell you, and out in force, 
and there will be blazing roofs, and blood 
spilled all along the Chinese frontier, from 

} to Sou to Dostvernik. We are safe 
enough, of course, here is Kiachta, behind our strong 
atockades and brass cannon. But there is scarcely 

a post to the eastward that can be called secure, 

now the Mongols are over the border.” 

“ Surely, however,” said 1, looking up from my 
desk and the invoice in which I was duly record- 
ing packages of brick tea, coarse silk, the white 
sonorous brass peculiar to China, and other imports 
from the Flowery Land, ‘‘ the Mongols will con- 
tent themselves with sweeping off some flocks and 
herds, and not venture on attacking the settle- 
ments. The Russian military power——” 

“It’s a far cry,as they say in my country, to 
St Petersburg. or even to the Wolga,” grimly 
rejoined the first spéaker, whose name was Gil- 
fillan. ‘These Tartar thieves know well enough 
that, short of Irkutsk, there are but some weak 
detachments to bar their way. Even the sotnia of 
Cossacks had been withdrawn, and, for the moment, 
the whole of Eastern Siberia lies at the mercy of 
the Mongols.” 

This was serious news to me, for although my 
colleague from the Land of Cakes was quite 
correct in his assertion that we were safe at 
Kiachta, a fortified position too strong to be at- 
tempted by the barbarian foe, there was one whose 
life I held dearer than my own, and who, should 
the tidings of a Mongol inroad be confirmed, might 
be exposed to sore peril. 

I, Frank Richards, had been, during two out of 
three years which I had passed in this out-of-the- 
way corner of the Russian dominions, a clerk in 
the firm of Merton & Paulovitch, the managing 

artner of which resided at Irkutsk, and was, as 
is name implies, like myself, an Englishman. 
Mr. Merton, however, was one of those Anglo- 
Russians of whom many are to be found in the 
higher mercantile society of St. Petersburg, and 
who have taken root, as it were, in the country in 
which the greater part of their lives have been 
spent. He was a man of considerable property, 
and as a member of the fur trading guild was 
possessed of certain valuable privileges, which 
almost amounted to a monopoly. 

It was with anger and annoyance that the rich 
merchant learned that his clerk was in love with 
his only daughter, Ellen, and that the sentiment 
was reciprocal. Mr. Merton, as was very natural, 
had other views for his daughter’s establishment 
in life. He was always looking forward to the 
day when, leaving the active conduct of the busi- 
ness in younger hands, he should withdraw to the 
capital, where Miss Merton, as a well-endowed 
heiress, might very probably marry a count, or pos- 
sibly a prince. It was a pitiful antithesis to such 
exalted visions that she should bestow her hand on 
a mere subordinate in the house of Merton & 
Paulovitch. 

“T like you, Richards,’ the merchant had said 
to me, not unkindly ; “ and if you, and Ellen too, 
will but be reasonable and promise to forget this 
Fp ~Ah! well, then, there is no help for it, 

see.”’ 

And thereupon we parted. I was a good lin- 
guist, and well irained to the routine of business 
in that remote region, so that it was easy enough 
tor me to obtain employment in a mercantile house 
at Kiachta, at a higher rate of salary than that 
which I had hitherto drawn. I doubt, however, 
if I should have cared to continue any longer in 
my self-imposed exile from the civilization of 
Europe, had it not heen that I could not muster 
the resolution to tear myself away from a country 
ot which Ellen Merton was still an inhabitant, 
Even this poor consolation was, it seeméd, soon to 
be taken from me, for the gossips of the colony 
were unanimous that the ensuing Winter was the 
last that would see the Mertons resident in Siberia, 

And then, preceded by certain threatening 


rumors, to which scanty credence had been attached | wrapped the gold in a scrap 


; Young 


there had occurred the Mongol incursion, prompted 
as there was reason to suspect, by the Chinese 
authorities, of whose sentiments towards the rival 
empire, pressing yearly closer to their extensive 
frontier, few doubts could be entertained by even 
the most optimistically disposed of the motley 
European community, Russian, German, Polish, 
and British, whose task it was to develop the 
great natural resources of this long neglected cor- 
ner of the earth. We were well aware that, in 
reply to diplomatic remonstrances, the Mandarins 
at the helm of state would disclaim all responsi- 
bility for the acts of a tribe of turbulent marauders, 
while at the same time they would chuckle slily 
at the injuries thus vicariously inflicted on the 
detested Fan Qui. 

On the fourth day after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, there arrived in Kiachta a group of English- 
men, engineers and Cornish miners, from a valuable 
mine on the further bank of the Amour, the whole 
plant of which had been wantonly destroyed by 
the Mongol raiders. They reported the station of 
Cherinsk, with all its factories and dwellings, to 
be in flames, while the European residents, with 
such of their property as they could contrive to 
save, were slowly retreating, under the protection 
of a military escort, towards Irkutsk. 

“ Towards Irkutsk!” I exclaimed, incredulously ; 
“‘you mean, surely, towards Kiachta. It would 
be running into the lion’s mouth to attempt the 
long march over the open plains that lie between 
the northern end of Lake Baikal and the mountains 
at the headwaters of the Amour. No one in his 
senses would give such an advantage to the fleet- 
footed enemy.”’ 

But my informant was positive as to the route 
which the caravan of refugees from Cherinsk had 
adopted. A Cornish miner, dispatched thither to 
ae weg powder for blasting purposes, immediately 

efore the inroad, had rejoined his comrades with 
the news. It appeared that the decision, peril- 
ously unwise as it seemed to me, to select the 
longer and more northerly line of march, had been 
formed by Count Annenkoff, who commanded the 
troops, and who was a young man, new to the 
country, and over-confident in his own judgment. 

Hitherto, it was added, the Mongol horsemen 
had contented themselves with hovering, like hawks 
on the wing, around their destined prey, keeping 
at a respectful distance from the rifled muskets of 
the soldiery; but there could be no doubt that 
they were waiting the opportunity, in some un- 
guarded moment of swooping down upon the camp, 
while the movements of the fugitives, encum- 
| bered as they were by a heavy baggage-train, and 
| accompanied by several ladies and children, were 
| of necessity slow. That Ellen and her father were 
of the company was all but certain. 

I could no longer endure the safe inaction of 
life at Kiachta, and accordingly I formed a resolve 
which to many of my friends appeared rash and 
willful. This was, to make my way, as best I 
might, to the caravan, the tardy pace of which 
would readily be overtaken by a well-mounted 
rider, and to persuade Ellen and her father rather 
to trust themselves to my guidance back to Kiach- 
ta, than to persevere in the arduous march that 
otherwise lay before them. Thanks to my love of 
field sports, and to a certain restless spirit of 
adventure, I had an acquaintance with the country 
for many a league around, having repeatedly ac- 
contpanied Tartar hunters on their expeditions in 
quest of the elk, the bustard, and the antelope 
of the plains, I was excellently mounted, and felt 
that, sbould I fall in with the enemy, their shaggy 

onies would not easily come up with my fine 

urcoman steed from the distant deserts of Khiva. 
And of hunger and thirst— more terrible than hun- 
ger—those gaunt guardians .i the steppe, there 
was not much risk. I was to traverse a country 
watered by many streams, affluents of the Amour, 
and where the provident care of the Russians had 
caused wells to be dug in the drier portions of the 

lain. The nomad tribes, with whom even the 

ongols would not intertere, on the principle of 
dog not eating dog, were friendly enough to give 
me food in ——— for silver roubles, and the 
weather was as yet fine and mellow, although the 
season was Winter. 

The first | day’s march brought me to a 
cluster of black felt tents, conical in shape, pitched 
on the bank of a shallow brook, while hard by 
grazed the sheep and buffaloes that made up the 
only wealth of the horde. 1 rode up to them with- 
out fear—for these ramblers through the plains of 
Eastern Siberia have little harm in them—and 
recogmized in the head manof the camp an old 
acquaintance, who spoke a little Russian, and often 
brought in lambskins, yaourt, and wild strawber- 
ries, to the market at Kiachta. 

**T would not push on were I you, Gospodin,” 
said the white-bearded patriarch, as he set before 
me the simple fdre—milk, cheese, and mutton 
kabaubs, skewered on a twig of the arbutus— that 
he had to offer. ‘“ They were here with us yes- 
terday, some hundreds of the lightfingered rogues 
from across the frontier, and it cost me ten fat 
pe 14 and many fair words, to coax them into 
g behavior. They had two white men’s 

eads, set on spear points, for their standards, and 
their leader swore by the Holy Tooth not to go 
back to Mongolia without silver enough to plate 
the shrines of his joss-house. They're after the 
poor folks from Cherinsk by this time; not that 


bullet than other people have.” 
The gift of a golden eagle, and the promise of 
two more coins of the same mintage, induced the 


petent to conduct me to a place w ence I could 
easily overtake the caravan, and also to keep up 
with my horse at any pace short of a gallop. And 
im (how he came by his Moslem name I 
cannot tell, for all these tribes of the border are 


beside my stirrup over weary leagues of grazing- 

ounds, and stretches of stony barrenness, till at 
ength he stopped, pointing triumphantly to a num- 
ber of footprints, of horses, oxen, camels, and men, 
stamped into the half-dried mud of a shallow 
watercourse, and with a wave of his hand towards a 
distant wreath of blue smoke, sure sign of a bivonac 





fire, he received from mine the glittering eagles, 
of raw sheepskin and 


head man to send with me a barefooted lad of his | 
tribe, who would, I was assured, prove yuite com-_ 


Buddhists, like the Mongols beyond it) ran gallantly | 


thrust it into the salt-gourd that dangled by a thong 
from his waist, and then, with a grin of leave-tak- 
ing, trotted off homeward. 

I had not ridden half a mile towards the camp- 
fire before I saw, approaching me, at a lumbering 
amble, ungainly enough, but swift and silent, some 
two-score of ince camels, urged on by four horse- 
men whose lances and the black Tartar caps they 
wore, suggested their nationality as Mongolian. 
''wo of them, as soon as they espied me, dashed at 
me with loud execrations and cries of, “‘ Feringhee ! 
Russky ! kill! kill!” : 

My revolver was out in a moment, and the sight 
of it produced some effect on the wild riders, for 
they wheeled off to right and left, galloping round 
me in circles, still brandishing their spears, until a 
third horseman spurred forward, calling out some- 
thing which seemed as if by magic to suspend their 
murderous intentions, and then rode quietly up to 
my side, and held out his bony hand for me to 
shake. 

“Brother!” he said, in a strange jargon of 
mingied Turkish and Russian; “ very good friend, 
Batuschka! Has English lord forgotten poor Sing- 
Si?’ 

I looked at the man’s broad, flat face, and did 
indeed recognize a Tartar of the name above men- 
tioned, whom I had, a year before, bought off, at 
an expenditure of some six shillings sterling, from 
a Cossack patrol about to hang him on a dwarf oak 
for being captured, redhanded, as a sheepstealer. 
He had since then worked for us, as a porter, for 
some months in Kiachta, but the vagrant instinct 
was too strong in Sing-Si, and he had thrown up 
his employment and fled to the steppe. 

The other three Tartars became amicable enough 
when they found that their companion hailed me 
as a friend, and I gathered from the rascals’ talk 
that they had been acting as guides to the Cherinsk 
caravan, and had seized an opportunity of making 
off with forty camels and their loads, with which, 
as I made out, they intended to join their cousins 
the robber Mongols. 

All this Sing-Si, whose moral fibre was of the 
coarsest, related as an excellent joke ; but when he 
learned that I was on my way to join those whom 
he had just deserted, his countenance assumed a 
graver expression. 

“‘ Hark ye, English lord,” he said, cautiously, as 
the others began to goad on their camels with 
blows and lance-pricks, ‘‘ we of the steppe love a 
friend as we hate a foe. Sing-Si does not want his 
former protector to leave his bones to bleach on the 

lains, with those of yonder unblessed ones ;” and 
G shook his fist at the far-off smoke; “ and, sure 
as death, their shroud is spinning fast.” 

‘What do you mean ?” I asked, anxiously. 

“T mean,’’ hissed out Sing-Si, putting his ugly 
face close to mine, “ that we of the old Tartar 
stock have no cause to be fond of the Muskoy, and 
a pretty trick we have played them. Hist! did you 
never hear of the snow-flood ?” 

I had, in the course of my residence in Siberia, 
heard vague stories of such a phenomenon of the 
far northern steppes, and I nodded, waiting to hear 
more. 

“The Russians will feel it soon,” chuckled Sing- 
Si; “the blind moles! Already the wind is from 
the north, already the threads of the fatal spinners 
span the sky, aid we have led them where there 
are no mountaii.s to break the fury of the blast; 
no barrier to check the rush of the white wave that 
shall overwhelm man and beast, Away, English- 
man! Whip and spur, as you love your life, for even 
here you are not safe; and ride to the left—mark 
me, westward—to the shelter of the hills. As for 
me, I go.” 

And, spurring his rough pony, off he clattered in 
pursuit of his party. I rode at a brisk hand-gallop 
toward the camp-fire. The snow-flood! There 
crowded on my mind all the tales that I had ever 
heard, of caravans, of solitary hunters, or of de- 
tachments of troops, overtaken by the resistless 
drift on those illimitable plains, where not a tree, 
not a hillock, existed to stem the violence of the 
wind, And as [sped on, I felt convinced that Sing- 
Si’s warning was a true one. 

On reaching the encampment I found my predic- 
tions of impending evil received very much as were 
those of Cassandra in old Troy. Count Annenkoff, 
a vain young ofticer, with a supreme scorn for 
civilians and foreigners, ridiculed my advice, and 
declined to regard my informant Sing-Si as any- 
thing but a scoundrel who had absconded with a 
portion of the baggage. 

“Excuse my incredulity, mon cher,” he said, 
coolly, “ but your snow-flood, as you phrase it, ap- 

ears too nearly related to Sindbad’s Valley of 

iamonds, and the other contes of the Thousand 
and One Nights, to command credence ; and J shall 
use my own discretion as regards the route to be 
followed.” 

The other Europeans, if less supercilious, were 
almost equally deaf to all the arguments which I 
could urge. None of them had witnessed, though 
all of them had heard of, the fell force of that 
snowy tempest to which the Asiatics had given so 
picturesque a name; and none were willing to run 
the gauntlet of the prowling Mongols in order to 
elude a danger which might prove mythical. 

But Ellen, who believed in me because she loved 
me, used all her influence with her father, and with 
such good effect, that Mr. Merton yielded a reluctant 


F | consent to have his own and his daughter’s horses 
they’ve any more fancy for the whistle of a leaden | 


resaddled, and to set off, under my guidance, in the 
direction indicated by Sing-Si. 

As we left the camp, lighted by a broad full moon 
that bathed the steppe with silvery brightness, I 
observed that the northern sky was growing very 
dark, and that the long filaments of gray cloud had 
| became knit together, as though the Valkyrs were 

indeed busy at the loom of death. The wind also, 
blowing in fitful gusts, had become piercingly cold, 
and our very horses snorted and sniffed the air, as 

| though they scented the approach of some peril. 
By the time we had ri an, as I guessed, some 
two miles from the halting-place, the northern sky 
had darkened still more, and the low sobbing of 
desert wind had swelled into a shriek, while the 
temperature was perceptibly lowered, so that Ellen 
, shivered, more from cold than fear. We pressed 
Mr. Merton, as I have said, had been unwill- 





| On. 

| ing to take my counsel, in opposition to the scoffs 
and remonstrances of his friends, but now he said, 
in an altered tone: 





“TI begin to think, Richard, that you and the 
Tartar were right. God bless you for your un- 
selfish kindness, my boy, whatever comes of this.” 

Before I could reply, a terrified outery from 
Ellen’s lips made me turn my head, just as the first 
quick snow-flakes came whirling down, and there, 
behind us, throwing before it, as it came, a ghastly 
gleam of light, came from the north a shapeless 
whiteness, rolling pitilessly on. 

“The snow! the snow!” we exclaimed, as with 

one voice, urging on our affrighted horses to their 
fullest speed, while behind ts, like the tide rising 
fast over the sands of the seashore, swept on the 
white wave, po gps beneath it, as it advanced, 
bush, and mound, and watercourse, and blotting 
out every feature of the landscape to the north- 
ward. 
Then began a race indeed, the alarmed horses 
straining every sinew to outstrip the pursuing fate; 
but with all our speed the drift gained upon us, 
and presently we found ourselves plunging and 
floundering, up to our saddle-girths, in snow. The 
moon's radiance was now totally obscured, but afar 
off, to westward, my eye had caught the ruddy 
glow of a fire such as charcoal-burners kindle 
among the hills, and never did storm-tossed mari- 
ner watch the welcome beacon of some harbor 
more eagerly than did I this saving light. ; 

The fire, as I had conjectured, was burning high 
up on one of the wooded spurs of the mountain 
range near the sources of the Amour, but to reach 
it was no trifling task. Our exhausted steeds, 
worn out by the toilsome passage through the 
snow, could scarcely be urged to fresh exertions, 
while the rush of the deepening flood, and the 
blinding showers that dashed into our faces, 
threatened at each instant to overwhelm us. We 
reached the Amour at last, down the swollen cur- 
rent of which were whirling masses of snow, and 
here Ellen’s horse fell, and could not be raised, 
while that of Mr. Merton, gasping and spent, no 
longer answered to the spur. 

“Save yourself, Frank! Leave us! Why should 
all perish !” groaned the merchant. 

here was some strength and spirit yet left in 
the gallant Turcoman that I bestrode, and snatch- 
ing up Ellen’s light form in Y arms, I spurred 
into the river, and, struggling through, deposited 
my precious burden on the turf beyond, under the 
shelter of a rocky boulder. I then recrossed the 
ford, and bidding Mr. Merton to cling tightly to 
my horse’s mane, for the third time breasted the 
current, and half-swimming, and half-wading, we 
got through, though on the further bank my noble 
horse reeled and fell, with a faint, low neigh, and 
so died. The carcasses of the others were already 
buried beneath the driving snow. 

The rest of our story—how, after some fatigue, 
we scaled the rocky ravine where stood the hut of 
the charcoal-burners, and how these rough but kindly 
beings warmed and fed us, and finally enabled us 
to reach Kiachta in safety—is a tale of mere com- 
monplace hardship. 1 have been for years the 
happy husband of Ellen, and a junior partner in 
the thriving house of Merton & Patlovitch, 
although our sphere of business has been removed 
to a less romantic region than that of Eastern 
Siberia. Of the fate of Count Annenkoff and the 
caravan under his charge no survivor ever returned 
to headquarters to tell the tale. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE EXPOSITION. 


THE BRAZILIAN SILKWORM EXHIBIT— QUAINT 
FisHING CRAFT — AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTS 
IN VICTORIA CourT. 


OR several years the Imperial Agricultural In- 
stitute of Rio de Janeiro, with the assistance 
of the Government, has endeavored to give an im- 
pulse to the silk trade, and the results of their 
labor are admirably displayed in the Brazilian De- 
partment in Machinery Hall. Various specimens 
of the silkworm which are worthy of cultivation 
are found in abundance throughout the Empire— 
among them the Saturnia, that furnishes excellent 
cocoons, of which some remarkable representa- 
tives attracted attention at the last Brazilian Na- 
tional Exhibition. ‘The exotic species (Bombyr- 
mori) is still reared, and yielda perfectly in the 
southern provinces. The moth is about an inch 
long, of a pale yellow color. The females are in- 
active, and die a few hours after depositing their 
eggs These are about the size of mustard-seeds. 
If the weather is warm and dry, the young will 
emerge in a few days, and almost immediately be- 
gin eating ravenously. When full grown, they are 
three inches long, and light green in color. It has 
been calculated that the product of an ounce of 
eggs eats upwards of 1,200 pounds of mulberry- 
leaves, and furnishes 120 pounds of cocoons. The 
cocoons consist of the sheath of loose filaments 
atiached to the twigs that support the whole, and 
beneath this the internal coat of soft flossy silk, 
within which is the compact oval ball, or coeoon 
ae er. The thread is pushed through two orifices 
n the nose of the worm, after being laid in succes- 
sive coats in its constantly diminishing tenement, 
not regularly as around a ball, but, by being passed 
back and forth in one place after another, in such a 
manner that many yards may be wound off without 
turning over the ball. Before the chrysalis matures, 
and the moth can begin to eat his way out, the 
cocoons are exposed to a moderate degree of heat. 
The floss covering being opened at one end, the 
cocoon is slipped out and is then ready to be un- 
wound. Four or five cocoons are placed in each 
of a number of compartments, in a sort of basin 
holding hot water, kept at a requisite temperature 
by means of steam pipes. The gummy matters are 
softened by the water, and the fibre thus released. 
Next, the ends are caught up by a small broom, 
with which the cocoons are stirred, and those from 
each compartment being brought together are 
passed through an eyelet, which strips off a portion 
of the em and thence, through several others, to 
the reel. The silk, as taken from the reels, is made 
up into what are known as books, for exportation, 
and as hanks, for domestic use. All these processes, 
which will be readily understood by referring to the 
cut in our first page, are constantly going on in the 
Brazilian department, to the wonder and delight ot 
crowds of interested spectators, who are in steady 
attendance throughout each day to witness the 
marvelous work of the insect silk-spinners. 
Several maritime nations have sent to the Cen- 
tennial Exposition representations of their fishing 
industries. The most notable are illustrated in 
this issue. Gloucester sends an elaborate de- 
acription, with modela of the entire outfit for the 
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cod-fishing. The greatest deviation from former 
thethods is shown jn the ‘‘ Chebacco’’ boat, a two- 
masted, full-bowed craft, with fore and aft sails, but 
no jib. The sternis carried up to form a trawling 
point; the stem, on the other hand, rises straight | 
up perpendicular, a little clear of the forecastle, as | 
in the Norwegian boats. There are sail-boats of 

this rig and nearly of this buld, the bows being 

sharper and the general beam narrower, to be still 

found on the lakes. A Norwegian craft, called a | 
Raaseils Jagt, is a broad sloop, with a straight, high | 
stern-post, like that of the Clebacco before men.- | 
tioned, and without a bowsprit; it has a square | 
sail, the yard being held away from the mast by a | 
curious collar. A Swedish boat, not far off, has the 
yard of the same kind, but one peak is made tast to 
the bow. In this connection one may note a pecu- 
liar steering-gear in a smaller-sized Norwegian 
boat: a solid piece of wood, like the half of a yoke, 
runs out from one side of the upper part of the 
rudder, and to its extremity is fastened a pole by a | 
movable joint; by pushing the pole backward and 
forward the rudder moves from side to side. The 
North of Norway sends a model of an open six-oared 
boat, with high, upright stem and stern-pésts, ahd 
& curving rudder with the jointed steering-gear, 
a sail, like a square sail, but witha very short yard. 
The vars are fastened by ropes to a single thole- 
pin. Boats very like this are said to be still in use 
among certain fishermen on the east coast of 
England. Many of the smalier implements in this 
department, such as the nets, grapnels, etc., are 
curious and will repay an examination. 

One of the most striking features of the varied 
displays in the Main Buildi-g is the exhibition | 
of natural products and manufactures belonging 
to the Victoria Colony, in Australia. Victoria is 
the most populous colony of that continent, whose | 
southern extremity it forms, occupying a space of | 
420 miles in length and 250 in breadth, in all 88,198 : 
square miles. Its population is in round numbers 
820,000. Victoria was discovercd by Captain Cook 
in 1770, but was first settled in 1834 on the site of 
Portland. In 1836 a settlement was made on the 
banks of the river Yarra, near the present city of 
Melbourne. ‘The fact that, as throughout the 
greater portion of Australia, the land was well 
adapted for cultivation, that. sheep and cattle could 
thrive upon the natural grasses of the country, 
aud live in the open air throughout the year, at- 
tracted a large immigration; and in 1851, when 
Victoria was separated from New South Wales, and 
commenced an independent existence, the popula- 
tion numbered 76,000, the sheep 6,000,000, the 
cattle 380,000, the horses 21,000, and the land in 
cultivation 52,000 acres. In the preceding year 
the public revenue had amounted to £260,000, the 
public expenditure to £196,000; the imports to 
£745,000; the exports to £1,000,000. The ships 
which arrived numbered 555, of an aggregate ton- 
nage of 108,030; and the ships which departed 
numbered 508, of an aggregate tonnage of 87,087. 
The wheat grown amounted to 550,000 bushels; the 
oats to 100,000 bushels; the hay to 21,000 tons. The 
wool exported amounted to 18,000,000 pounds; and | 
the tallow to 10,000,000 pounds. 

The discovery of gold which took place in 1851 
enormously increased the population and revenues 
of the Yarra colony. For many years the principal 
export was gold, but the production of this precious 
metal is now of less importance than that of the 
great staple, wool. Of the exports in 1874, amount- 
ing altogether in value to £15,441,109, wool was 
valued at £6,373,641, and gold at £4,053,288. The 
gold raised in 1874 was valued at £4,630,000 sterling, 
and the other minerals £35,453. 

With such a wealth of native productions it may 
readily be imagined that the display at the Centen- 
nial Exposition is one of exceeding interest. It 
comprises a great variety of natural products, 
grains, wool, vegetables, etc., and a most signifi- 
cant array of mineral specimens. The nuggets of 
gold, fac similes of which fill several cases, are of 
surprising size. As found, they were solid lumps 
of metal. One weighed 718 ounces; another, 884 | 
ounces; another, 1,105 ounces; another, 2,195. 
The Victoria Court is usually filled with visitors in- 
terested in examining the capacities with which 
nature has endowed that antipodean continent. 











THE URSULINE CONVENT, - 
SAN ANTONIO, ‘TEXAS. 


1\AN ANTONIO, Bexar County, Texas, besides 
being one of the most popular retreats for the 
consumptive, is an intenseiy interesting place to the 
tourist and antiquarian. The city now numbers 
25,000 inhabitants, and it is believed that when 
several railroads now in course of construction are 
completed, particularly the great international line 
from Mexico, the population will speedily be 
doubled. One can hardly walk twenty yards with- 
out coming upon some vestige of a most ancient 
régime ; and promineut among these are the Roman 
Catholic churches and schools. 

The Ursuline Convent, of which an illustration is 
given, is situated in a bend of the San Antonio 
River, which flows at the base of its substantial 
stone walls, giving it an exceedingly romantic and 
ancient air. The building is large and roomy, and 
the school is well patronized. The river runs 
through the city in the shape of an §S, so that, go 
up or down any street the traveler wishes, he will 
cross the clear stream. Green foliage, weeping- 
willows and the flowering red calla fringe its banks, 
and are relieved by the massive stone walls which 
rise from the gravel bed to a height of thirty feet 
above its suriace. These walls are built of large 
blocks of limestone, and are very ornamental as 
well as quaint, and in their appearance suggestive 
of remote ages. 








AN EVENING HOP IN THE NEW BALL- 
ROOM OF THE GRAND UNION 
HOTEL, SARATOGA. 

YEAR ago the northern portion of the Grand 
Union Hotel at Saratoga, N. Y.. from the 
main entrance to the corner of Washington Street, 

was entirely rebuilt, as well as the west wing for a 

distance of 250 feet on Washington Street. While 


| daughter of the Duke of Parma. 





the front of the immense structure was greatly im- | 
proved, the most noticeable alteration was in the | 
rear, facing the grounds. The piazza was extended | 
along the back and side wings for an unbroken dis- 
tance of over 1,000 feet; the whole interior face 
was remodeled, and the garden was tastefully and 
elegantly laid out. In the new part a most commo- 
dious ballroom was constructed, the former one, 
being what was long known as the Opera House, 
having proved inadequate to the comfort of the 
guests. The new room is 85 x 60 feet in dimension, 
with a ceiling 27 feet 6 inches high. It is magnifi- 
cently proportioned. Three large crystal chan- 
deliers, made from special designs, and lighted by 
electricity, depend from the ceiling. The decora- 
tions of the walls are in white and gold. The floor ; 
i of the finest white pine, of a construction ag solid | 
a | to resemble stone, and is kept thoroughly Waxed. 


Access to the spacious hall is gained through the 
corridors of the hotel, from the broad piazza, and 
from the street. By an arrangement of the windows 
a free cuftent of dir and light is secured, while 
guests are screened from the curiotis gaze of idlers 
on the streets. 

At the westerly end of the room, and covering its 
entire surface, is Yvon’s great allegorical painting 
“The Genius of America,’’ which was executed 
upon an order of the late A. T. Stewart, and intended 
for the easterly end of his private gallery, but 
proving too large for the space, it was sent to Sara- 
toga. The picture and frame weigh 3,500 pounds. 
The latter is a marvel of workmanship, and was 
made in Paris under the immediate direction of the 
great historical artist. 

Concerts are given each morning upon the piazza, 
and hops every evening in the new ball-room, and 
on Wednesday afternoons matinées dansante are 
provided for the little folks. With these and other 
special entertainments to brighten each day, the 
Grand Union has become the most enjoyable of any 
Summer watering-place in the country. 





DOMESTIC CHAMPAGNES, 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY; 
HAMMONDsPORT, N. Y. 


HE above-named company, the subject of our 
illustration is located in a beautiful valley of 

the same name, in Steuben County, New York 
State. Established in the year 1860, they have by 
persistent effort and skillful management not only 
succeeded in bringing the production of pure fine 
champagne, and other wines, to be one of the 
leading industries of this country, but have also (as 





} was attested both at Paris in 1867 and Vienna in 


1873) earned for themselves the proud title of the 
Representative Institution of the kind in America. 
They are now submitting their wines to the inspec- 
tion and criticism of consumers and connoisseurs 
from all parts of the world, as well as to the deci- 
sion of the awarding jurors of our Centennial. It 


is in the hands of, and indorsed by, all respectable 
and reliable firms, as is the case with the produc- 
tions of this company. The depot of the company 
is at the office of H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 Fulton 
Street, New York, which well-known firm has also 
a similar establishment in Brooklyn, at both of 
which their business in the Pleasant Valley pro- 
ductions is rapidly and largely increasing. 








DON CARLOS VII. 


ON CARLOS, the central figure in the last 
Carlist war, and who is now making a pleas- 
ure tour of the United States, was born in Laybach, 
Austria, on the 30th of March, 1848. He was qui- 
etly educated at the court of his uncle, the Duke of 
Modena, and afterwards studied at Prague, Trieste 
and Vienna. On the 4th of February, 1867, he 
married the Princess Donna Margarita de Bourbon, 
His mother’s 
father was senior representative of the house of 
Stuart; while through his own father he has the 
Bourbon strain of blood, and through his wife is 
closely connected with the ex-royal house of 
France. 

Charles 1V. had three sons, Don Fernando, Don 
Carlos and Don Francisco. At the death of the 
first his next brother, heir to the throne of Spain 
according to the Salic law, struggled for seven 
years against Queen Christina, wife of Ferdinand 
VII., who had obtained from the latter on his 
deathbed a will illegally constituting his daughter 
Isabella heiress to the throne. This pretender, 
who had assumed the name of Charles V., had 
three sons—Don Carlos, Don Juan and Don Fer- 
nando. In 1845 he abdicated his claims in favor of 
his eldest son, who made an attempt to enter 
Spain in disguise in 1849; but was arrested and 
imprisoned for a brief time. In April, 1860, he 
again raised the standard of Carlism as Charles 
VL., but failing to obtain the support of the army as 
fully as he had anticipated, he, together with his 
brother Fernando, was taken prisoner, and only 
set at libe:ty on formally renouncing his claims to 
the throne. The family then removed to Trieste, 
where Charles VI. died in 1861, without issue. His 
brother Juan succeeded him as heir to the throne, 
but abdicated, October 3d, 1868, in favor of his 
eldest son, Charles VII., or Carlos Septimo, as his 
adherents call him. 

The last Carlist war really opened the moment of 
Isabelia’s retirement from Spain after the abdica- 
tion in 1868. By August, 1870, the agitation had 
assumed formidable ey and the whole 
North of Spain was thrown into a tumult. After 
varying successes, the pretender was defeated by 
Marshal Serrano, May 5th, 1872. With the abdica- 
tion of Amadeo of Italy in February, 1873, the Re- 
public was proclaimed, and with its proclamation 
Carlism took a fresh start. Don Carlos took the 
field in person, and at the close of that year begun 
the memorable siege of Bilbao. Beiny driven from 
his defenses in March, 1874, by Marshal Concha, he 
set up his standard further back in the mountains 
at Estella. 

The opening of 1875 witnessed the restoration of 
the monarchy, with Alfonso, a second cousin of 
Don Carlos, as king. On the 27th of August the 
Carlists surrendered the fortress at Seo de Urgel, 
after a stubborn defense, to General Martinez- 
Campos. The defection of a large number of lead- 
ing Cariist chieftains greatly weakened the pre- 
tender’s cause, and the active Winter campaign 
of 1875-76 terminated in a series of apparently 
irremediable disasters at the western end of the 
Pyrénées. The last engagements were in February, 
at Elquetu, on the 13th, Estelia on the 19th, and 
Tolosa on the 21st. On the 28th Don Carlos entered 
French territory at Aruequi, while thousands of his 
adherents crossed the frontier at various points and 


| were ‘ interned.” 


During the past few, months Don Carlos has 
traveled through Mexico and visited a number of 
the leading American cities. 


Lord Chesterfield Outdone. 


CHESTERFIELD and Voltaire, born in the same 

ear (1694) were life-long friends. Whatever may 
fare been the erratic Frenchman’s vagaries and 
miffs, for he never had a friend whom he did not at 
some time abuse, Lord Chesterfield was too much of 
a gentlemen to take offense or even notice. 

On a certain occasion the two friends were in 
company at a grand ball in Paris, given by the 
King’s favorite. Chesterfield stood by a marble 

illar, gesing, upon the brilliant assemblage of 
adies, when Voltaire accosted him : 

‘‘ My lord, you should be Pom insuch matters. 
Now, seriously, do you not think our French ladies 
the most beautifol you ever saw?” 





f : oul | approaching end of the Turkish insurrection. 
is generally considered convincing proof of the | 
genuineness and merit of any production that it | 











‘*Upon my word,” replied Chesterfield, with a 
nod and a smile, ‘‘ I am not a judge of paintings.” 

Not long afterwards Voltaire crossed over to 
England, and was present one evening at a party 
given by an English nobleman in London. A lady in 
the company, sparkling in jewels and highly 
rouged, was particularly attentive to the noted 
Frenchman, engrossing most of his discourse. 
Chesterfield, observing, came up and rapped his 
friend on the shoulder. 

‘* Be wary, monsieur, or you will be captivated.” 

‘*No fear, my lord,’’ quickly retorted Voltaire. 
‘*T am not to be captured by an English craft sailing 
under French colors.’’ 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The British Headquarters in Perak. 

The assassination at the close of last year of the un. 
fortunate Mr. Birch, Queen’s Commissioner at Perak, in 
the Malay Peninsula, was followed by an expedition of 
a British force against the perpetrators of the deed and 
their partisans, who, after several engagements with the 
few troops, marines and police who could at first be 
brought against them, retired steadily into the interior 
of Perak, covering their retreat with stockades, behind 
Which they defended th A small British force 
steadily pursued them, and, in spite of the heat, fever, 
dysentery, atid density of the jungles, drove them from 
all their positions with slaughter and dismy. The head- 
quarters’ camp of this force was formed at Qualah Kang- 
sab, or mouth of the Kangsah stream, at its junction with 
the main river of Perak, which at this point flows fair, 
broad, but shallow, through a most beautiful and undu- 
lating country, clothed with jungle to the water’s edge, 
save where here and there the banks are dotted with na- 
tive villages nestling amidst clumps of fruit trees and 
areca and cocoanut palms, and surrounded by clearings 
for paddi farms. 


The Turkish Insurrection. 





ves. 


With the closing days of June tidings were received 
which intimated very clearly, though inaccurately, the 
The 
peculiar features which gave rise to the outbreak, how- 
ever, will make it noteworthy in the history of modern 
civilization as well as of modern warfare, even though it 
should prove to have been of very brief duration. Our 
illustrations this week tell their own story. The short 
shrift given to a spy in the carup of the Bosnian leader, 
Dutchich, is the subject of one. Another represents a 
portion of the Hergegovinan army awaiting the order to 
begin an attack. The fortress of Ujitiza lies in Servia on 
the Merawa River, near the Bosnian line, and is a work 
of powerful, defensive capacity, upon which the insur- 
gents place great reliance. 


The Mausoleum of Sultan Mahmoud. 


The new Sultan, Mourad or Amurath V., who was 
calied to the throne upon the deposition and death 
of his uncle, the late Abdul-Aziz, should, according to 
precedent, gird on the sword of Othman, with the pre- 
scribed ceremonial pomp, at the Mosque of the Fountain 
of Eyoub, an edifice at Stamboul ever regarded by the 
Moslem world with very great respect. The mausoleum 
of bis grandfather, Sultan Mahmoud II, which contains 
also the tomb of his father, Sultan Abdul Medjid, is an- 
other building which has its peculiar associations with 
the changed fortunes of the Ottoman dynasty in the 
nineteenth century, and which is fraught with unfavor- 
able political recollections, though its outward aspect, of 
pure white marble, is light and pleasant. The interior, 
with the tombs of those two Sultans, has even a luxuri- 
ous and comfortable appearance, being splendidly cur- 
tained and carpeted. 

Midhat Pasha’s Saloon. 

Disordered and blood-stained, just as the tragedy of 
June 15th left it, the apartment in the palace of Midhat 
Pasha, where the two Turkish Ministers received their 
death-wounds, is shown in our cut. On the night of 
the murders two light chairs stood near the centre 
table. The position of Hussein Avni (the immediate 
object of Hassan’s design) was such, as he sat among 
the other Ministers, that as the assassin peered through 
the glass partition at the head of the staircase he could 
see his victim through the half-open door of the Coun- 
cil Chamber. His work, therefore, lay plain. betore 
him. Closing the door as he entered, Hassan walked 
up to the table, and while every one thought he was 
about to deliver a letter, he drew one of the six revolv- 
ers he had carried on his person, and, saying, ‘‘ Don’t 
move, Hussein Avni, you are a dead man,” fired it into 
the Seraskier’s skull at two paces distance. 


General Zach, of Servia. 


The Servian army of 83,000 is by no means con- 
temptible, either as to numbers or discipline. Nor can’ 
its leaders be charged with the crime of inexperience. 
General Francis Zach, head of the staff, might be said to 
be the Moltke of the Servians, his military topographi- 
cal works being well-known by almost every Europoan 
officer who is at all well-read in the science of his pro- 
fession. In Belgrade he organized the Artillery College, 
of which he was for some years the director, However, 
General Zach is no book-worm soldier, for in the years 
1848-1849 he was in Hungary commanding the Slavon- 
ians in their revolt against the Magyars. 


VAGARIES OF THE HOUR, 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs is the inventor of the 
common hand stereoscope, and his work has been 
given to the world without the protection of a patent. 

A COMPANY of antiquarians who have been study- 
ing the old stone mill at Newport, R. I., have decided 
that it was a Masonic temple built by the Norse 
men, and with the symbolic seven pillars. 


THE inexhaustible supply of palmetto in Florida 
has suggested the idea of a large enterprise in util- 
lizing the pith or bud, or the root, sometimes called 
cabbage, for pickles. It is far superior to the 
cucumber for that purpose. 

A FRENCH physician makes the remarkable state- 
ment that one-half at least of the so-called drowned 
persons are buried alive, and that they may be 
brought to life by proper treatment after having 
been “several hours under water.”’ 


A VERY mean storekeeper of Eddystone, Ontario, 
recently charged one of his female clerks who had 


| ridden in to Cobourg with him fifty cents for the 
| use of the buggy and fifty cents for lost time, but 


the young lady had him fined $20 and costs for 
carrying passengers without a license. 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS, the famous Prussian antt- 
quarian, has had a very unpleasant adventure. He 
induced the Government to purchase a collection of 
antique stones, with rude Etruscan engravings 
upon them, for the sum of 70,000 francs. The entire 
collection was fabricated by a clever engraver. This 
recalls ‘‘ Bill Stubb, his mark,’’ or the adventures 
of Mr. Pickwick. Such accidents will happen, and 
they are always amusing. During the presidency 
of M. Thiers the French Government was induced to 
buy the Managlia frescoes, attributed to Raphael, 
but which were never touched by the hand of Sanzio. 


CENTENNIAL NOTES, 


—Txx Russian display in Machinery Hall is 
completed, and attracts much attention. 


—Tue testing of all the fire-engines on exhibi- 
tion will be made on the 8th of September. 


—Tue contract for the sheds for the live-stock 
display has been awarded. They will cost $20,000. 


—The total admissions up to the end of July 
were 2,601,406, and the total cash receipts $858 366.23 


—Fivzs hundred school-teaehers from New 
York State stopped at the Channing House all last week, 
visiting the Exhibition every day. 


—Txe hot weather and other things have 
melted the rolHing-chair brigade down to 160 membera 
It contained 470 at the opening of the Exhibition 


—TueE total entries up to date for the live-stock 
display are as follows: Horses, 300; neat cattle, over 
600; sheep, over 600; swine, 500; dogs, nearly 400. 


—Tue register in the Pennsylvania Building 
contains the names of over 12,000 visitors. Several of 
the other State buildings can boast of nearly as many. 


a . . 
— Tue House of Refuge officials are to continue 
taking the boys to the Exhibition until all of them have 
seen it. The expenses are borne by Mr. George W. 
Childs. 


—Tne statue of Washington, modeled from 
Leutze’s painting of “ Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” is to be put on a@ pedestal near the western end 
of the Main Building. 


— Governor Bevis has promised to meet the 
citizens of New Jersey at the Centennial Gronnds on the 
24th of August, and the grand excursion will, tl.erefore, 
come off on that day. 


—T ux first birth at the Exhibition occurred in 
the Main Building. It was of kittevs. The second 
occurred in a bed of geraniums on the Horticultural 
Grounds. It was of rabbits. 


—Tue Centennial detective force, under the 
command of Captain James M. Tilley, of New York, 
consists of fifteen men, most of whom are captains of 
police, or chief detectives in various cities of the Union, 
on leaves of absence during the term of the Exhibition. 


—Cotonet Hi. pr B. Ciay, commandant of the 
Centennial Guard, having accepted the assistant superin- 
tendency of the House of Refuge at Harlem, which office 
he now holds, will probably resign from the Guard. 
Director-General Goshorn now performs his duties pre. 
tem. 

—Prorrssor Tuomas C, Arcuer, F.R.S.E., 
and, with Colonel Sandford, Joint Executive Commis- 
sioner of the British Empire at the Centennial, has 
been recalled by the Lord President of the Privy Council 
to attend in England to work connected with the duties 
of his office. 


—Awn enterprising family from Algiers, who 
were among the latest arrivals of foreign exhibitors, 
have opened a bazaar at the Exhibition, where rare 
curiosities, strange articles of ornamentation, and a 
bewildering aggregation of trinkets of all imaginable 
kinds are offered for sale. 


—ARRANGEMENTs have been made by the Cen- 
tennial management for a series of concerts by the First 
Brigade Band of Philadelphia, to commence on September 
Ist, or sooner, if the services of the band should be re- 
quired. Mr. Eugene Kuhn, the manager, has succeeded 
in getting together forty-five pieces. Carl Heineman is 
the conductor. 


—Tue attractions at the Horticultural Grounds 
have been increased by an exhibit of 4,000 varieties of 
gladiolus, including English and American specimens. 
The flowers are now in full bloom, and present a mingni- 
ficent sight. For public information each bulb is 
labeled. The display is a competitive one between 
Europe and America, and will continue two weeks. 


—As atrain of cars on the Narrow-gauge Rail- 
way was approaching Agricultural Hall recently a 
woman of great obesity fell on the track, and in an- 
other moment would have been a mangled corpse, had 
not the flagman, by an herculean effort, dragged her out 
of danger. The rescued lady, full of gratitude, soundly 
berated the flagman for ‘ruining her brand-new rye- 
straw bonnet.”’ 








CONGRESSIONAL. 
FortTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, July 31st.—Senate—Bill to recruit the 
calvary regiments of the army to full strength was 
sed.....House resolution to prohibit sale of 
cartridges to Indians was adopted....Bill to pay 
expenses of Government ten days longer passed. 
Hovse—The resolution of the minority of the Naval 
Committee charged with investigaiion of Secretary 
Robezon’s management was rejected, 59 to 115, and 
that of the majority. referring the charges and the 
proofs to Judiciary Committee, accepted, 109 to 74. 
....Bill to sustain Government ten days longer 


passed. 

Tusspay, A 1st.—Senate—Mr. Belknap was 
discharged for lack of jurisdiction, vote on conviction 
being to 25....A special message on the Ham- 
burgh (S. C.) massacre received from the President. 
Hovss—Report of Real Estate Pool Committee rela- 
tive to Secretary Robeson was accepted, and referred 
to Judiciary Committee. 


WeEpnespay, A 2d.—SunaTe—Further amend- 
ments to the River and Harbor Bill, increasing and 
decreasing amounts of appropriations, were agreed to. 
Hovs«t—Bill ceding grounds of Marine Hospital in 
San Francisco to the city for a Sailors’ Home, passed. 
...-Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, spoke for two hours 
on the present political situation, the House being in 
session as Committee of the Whole. 


Trurspay, August 3d.—Senate—‘ihe River and 
Harbor Bill was passed in the form agreed upon in 
the Conference....Resolution authorizing ific 
Mail Company to carry the mail in the new iron 
steamships was adopted. Hovuss—Unanimous report 
of Judiciary Committee exonerating Mr. Knott from 
any intention of withholding the Caldwell telegram 
was submitted. A heated debate was opened by Mr. 
Knott, and at its conclusion a motion to recommit 
the report was ado ...-A resolution providing 
for adjournment of ‘ess on Monday, August 7th, 
adopted. 

Fripay, A 4th.—Senate—Concurrent resolu- 
tion providing for adjournment on the 7th referred 
to Appropriation Committee....Debate ensued on 
resolution in regard to the Treasury discrepancies. 
Housr—Senate Bill establishing the Port of St. Paul 
as a port of appraisal passed....A new Conference 
Committee on the River and Harbor Bill was ap- 
pointed....Mr. Garfield replied to Mr. Lamar’s 
speech on the political situation....Mr. Blaine’s 
draft of a School Amendment to the Constitution, 
in an amended form, was reported and adopted. 


Sarurpay, August 5th.—SenaTe—Resolution to 
print 10,000 extra copies of President’s Message on 
Hamburgh taken up and adopted by a 
party vote. Hovsz—A Bill reported from the Bank 
ing and Currency Committee to repeal the Act fixing 
1879 as the date for the resumption of specié pa} 
ments was passed, and also another providing for ths 
appointment of a Joint Committee to decide when 
and how resumption should be effected 
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1. Gloficester Codfish Boats. 2, 3. Norwegian Fishing-boats. 4, 5. Swedish Fishing-boats. 6 Swedish Scoop. 7. Swedish Row-boat. 8. Swedish Oar. 9. Norwegian Oar, 10, Norwegian Rudder. 11. Swedish Anchor. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—EXHIBITS: OF FISHING CRAFT IN AGRICULTURAL HAL1..—Fromw Sxercues ny ovr SrecraL ARTISTS.—SEE Pagr 390, 
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color, a blue feather and diamond tied in my hair, 
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‘THE WOOD NYMPH. 


‘HE loiters all the Summer day 
‘ Along the brook, beneath the trees, 
In idle thought and aimless play, 

With no one but herself to please; 


‘Too young to know the sting of love, 
And yet too old to be a child; 
As free from sorrow as a dove, 
And all as innocent and wild. 


Her voice is like the mountain rill, 
That answers to the singing’ birds, «+ 


So clear and musical its trill, 

You almost jicar the witching words 
At times it jangles out of tune, 

As rills do o'er a pebbly way; 
Then drones a soft caressing tune, 

The lullaby of melody. 


Oh, bobolinks! your fairy throats 


With vocal miracles may ring; 
But. when you hear her silvery notes, 
In envy you will cease to sing; 
For oft, in great excess of glee, 
Sweet music ripples o’er her tongue, 
As wanton, joyful, clear and free, 


As ‘twere a mocking-bird that sung. 


A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Erra W. PIERCE, 


Avraor of ‘Tae Srory or a Birt,” ‘THR TANKARD 
or Beneoiere,” ‘Tue BirTHMARK,” Ere. 


CHAPTER XX.—(CONTINUED).—A LEAF FROM 
DOLLY'S DIARY. 


66 ET the humblest of your majesty’s sub- 
L, sants piss, Your queenly hand,” he cried ; 
oe Pee a eae Pulp. Bal 
lamy in an attitude whieh iB! Lawn 
been picturesque for a young Antinous like 
Guy Hazelwood, but was simply ridiculous for 
a middle-aged baronet in eye-glasses, with a 
bald spot on the top of his head. “If Mary of 
Scotland looked as you do to-night,’ quoth he, 
“‘no wonder she raised such an awful row with 
Darnley and Bothwell, and all the other fellows,” 
I laughed, and tried to withdraw my hand, but 
he held it fast. 

“T have something to say to you, Miss Hazel- 
wood,” he murmured; “ will you appoint some 
place where I can see you alone?” 

“] fear it cannot be found in this house to- 
night,’ 1 answered, in great embarrassment. 
“Rise, Sir Philip, do! I hear footsteps; some- 
body is coming this way.” 

He sprang to his feet; but with a desperately 
determined air. 

“Then to-morrow, Miss Hazelwood—say that 
you will see me to-morrow! At eight o'clock, on 
the west terrace—will that do ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, yes,” and 1 broke away and rushed off to 
my own dressing-room. What did the little 
baronet mean P as he about to ask a penniless 
Yankee girl to become Lady Bellamy ? 

Sarah Johnson sat at the window waiting for 
She was so absorbed in her own thoughts 


me. 
that she did not hear me as I entered. How 
weary and sad and spiritless she looked! Her 


figure is youthful, almost girlish, though her face 
seems old. I pitied her, in spite of myself. This 
poor London seamstress was, I suppose, envying 
the fine people who do nothing but rush from one 
gayety to another all the day long. She was feel- 
ing, perhaps, as J used to feel at Sea View when 
Miss Nugent’s elegant carriage rolled past me on 
the beach. 

“The tableaux are over, Sarah,” said I, as 
kindly as I could, “ twe/? over. Help me to shed this 
finery and put on new for the dance.” 

My voice brought her with a start out of her 
meditations. She arose quickly and dressed me 
with swift, deft hands. Wty dress was of Mrs. 
Hazelwood’s own choosing—cream silk, with a 
long bodice of pale blue velvet, a queue de 
paon train, elbow-sleeves of blue and cream 


and diamond stars on blue velvet round my 
throat. 

From end to end Hazel Hall blazed with wax- 
lights. The ballroom, decorated with banners and 
mottoes and hothouse exotics, was a sight to see, 
Mrs. Hazelwood wore gray brocade. Lady Evelyn 
Radstock was in pink silk, garnished with point 
de venise—how soon I have acquired a proper 
knowledge of these things !—but her face—poor 
thing——was fearfully and wonderfully red in spite 
of all her pearl powder. 

I pitied Guy as he went whirling round the 
room with that two hundred pounds avoirdupois in 
his arms. Why w#/? fat women waltz? I tried, 
by a look to show my commiseration for him as I 
gyrated by with Sir Philip Bellamy, but Gu 
frowned and seemed to take my pity somewhat ill. 
As soon as the baronet conducted me to a seat, 
however, he strode to my side. 

“ Sir Philip looks like a pair of small tongs,” 
he began. “1 never saw a man waltz worse in my 
life.”’ 

“JT did not notice, said I; “at least, he does 
not kick his partner and trample on her, as so 
many men do, Behold Lady Evelyn yonder by 
the door! For charity’s sake, go and bring her an 
ice. She looks as if smitten with apoplexy.” 

He did not stir. 

“* Confound Lady Evelyn! Do you mean to let 
Sir Philip monopolize you all the evening, Dolly ? 
I feel slighted, and miserable. Cannot you re- 
serve the next waltz for me!” 

“ Yes, indeed, if you wish it,” I answered, with 
my brightest smile, and then 1 went off to dance a 
quadrille with an officer of the ‘ Blues.’”’ 

It was not long before our'waltz came. One 
crash of delicious music, and I was whirling down 
the long rdom in Guy Hazelwood’s arms. Oh, 
what a moment was that! I seemed to move by 
no volition of my own. I cared neither for Lady 


a foot on my train, and tore a half-yard of trim- 
ming from the flounce. Guy Hazelwood muttered 
a naughty word under his breath, and I retired in 
haste to a neighboring dressing-room, where Sarah 
Johnson waited with her needle to repair all acci- 
dents of the kind. 

“Look at my flounce, Sarah,”’ I said, despairingly, 
as the small graceful figure in the brown holland 
dress arose and came towards me; “I fear it is 
ruined.” 

She knelt and took the silk and lace in her 
small hands—how slender, how smal! they seem, 
for a workwoman’s! Her head, tuo, is beauti- 
fully shaped, in spite of the ugly way in which she 
dresses her hair. She paid no heed to Guy Hazel- 
wood, who had followed me, and now stood at a 
little distance, holding my bouquet, and he never 
once looked at her. 

‘¢ It is not much hurt, miss,” said Sarah Johnson, 
in alow tone. “I will fix it in a minute,’ and 
she whipped out needle and thread, and repaired 
the damage with swift, clever fingers. 

“ Faith!” cried Guy, crossly, “ by this method 
Sir Philip thought to spoil our dance, Dolly.” 

‘‘For shame!” I laughed. ‘The baronet may be 
awkward, but he is not malicious.” 

“You are young yet, belle cousin, you have not 
fathomed the depravity of human nature. I can- 
not say of what I myself might have been capable 
had you danced with him another time. Come, 
our waltz is hopelessly over. Let us go out and 
look at the garden by lamp-light.” 

We turned our backs on Sarah Johnson, and 
sauntered out upon the terraces. Every tree was 
bright with colored lanterns. The waters of the 
fountains caught prismatic hues as they bubbled 
in their stone basins, It was like a scene in fairy- 
land; and over all hung the warm, breathless, 
starry night. I sank into a garden seat. 

“ Wait one moment, and I will bring you a 
shawl,” said Guy. He vanished. I was lett alone. 

I sat picking to pieces the forget-me-nots in my 
havanat. fA deer, deep breath of delight parted 


my lips, ~+ T heard it echoed close 
beside me—heard a long-drawn, Meéiauu..1, cigh 


I turned, and saw, behind my garden-chair, a man, 
standing motionless, in the rainbow light of the 
swinging lamps. 

I started to my feet. The bright rays of the 
lanterns fell on his face. There was no mistaking 
the dreamy, black eyes, the Greek contour, the 
boyish, high-bred beauty. It was Lord Basil 
Dane who stood beside me there, in the dark gar- 
den of Hazel Hall. 

** Miss Hazelwood !” 

His voice was low and agitated. He bared his 
head quickly. 

“ Lord Dane!” I muttered, in amaze. 

“ You are surprised to see me here,” he cried, 
‘“‘and no wonder. I ought to beg a thousand 
pardons for intruding at such a time, and on such 
a night; but I cannot! I meant to come!—If I 
broke every known rule of etiquetie twice over—I 
meant to come !” 

His black eyes seemed to burn me through and 
through—he has marvelous eyes! I picked up 
my wits. 

“ You need not apologize,” I said politely. “I 
do not doubt that you will find a welcome here. 
Have you seen Mrs. Hazelwood or her son ?”’ 

He colored to his temples, 

“ No — that is, only through the window yonder. 
I entered these grounds by stealth—I have been 
watching you by stealth from the terrace there 
for the last hour. I saw you dancing with Guy 
Hazelwood, and with the others. The servants 
of the house mistook me for an invited guest, and 
did not order me away, as they would have done 
had they known the truth. Can you imagine a 
man in a more humiliating and absurd position ?” 

“No,” I answered droukty, “I cannot.” 

“I did it, Miss Hazelwood, because I could not 
live longer without another glimpse of you.”’ 

“ How sentimental!” said [; “and how im- 
mensely flattered I ought to feel !’’ 

He leaned over the garden-chair—flushed, eager, 
trembling—actually trembling. 

‘* Now you are laughing at me !” he cried ; ‘don’t 
do that. it is not fair. Stand as you are one mo- 
ment, till I can fix you in my memory. You are 
ten times lovelier by this light, and in this dress, 
than when I saw you at the Priory; and you 
know it, and because you know it, you torment 
me!” 

I drew a step away from the chair. 

“ My lord,” said I, “I fear you drank too much 
wine at dinner to-day.”’ 

I knew better—there was no flush whatever 
on his face, but 1 was angry, and wished to 
properly rebuke this presumptuous boy—the son of 
my enemy. 

‘Your suspicion is natural enough, I suppose, 
under the circumstances,’ muttered Lord Dane in 
a chagrined voice, “ but it is unjust. My madness 
is of another sort. As I look at you now, Miss 
Hazelwood, I am afraid of you.” 

“Indeed!” I shrugged my shoulders, “ Flight 
usually follows on the heels of fear.’’ 

“T fear you,” he answered, paying no heed to 
my remark, ‘* because 1 know what your power is. 
Since the day you came to the Priory I have 
thought of nothing but you, have seen nothing 
before me but your face. All the way to the Hall 
to-night I felt like a sleep-walker, drawn forward 
by some invisible hand—longing to turn back, but 
obliged to go on. 1 assure you, Miss Hazelwood, 
that it is a vastly uncomfortable state of things 
for me.” 

“T should think so!’’ and before the words 
were well out, Guy Hazelwood appeared, with an 
Indian shawl upon his arm. He gave a start of 
surprise at sight of the figure by the garden-chair. 

“Cousin Guy,” said I, “1 suppose it is not 
necessary for me to introduce Lord Dane ?”’ 

After the first shock of astonishment, Guy 
behaved beautifully. 

“ By no means!” he cried; “his lordship and I 
know each other—by sight, at least. The unex- 
pected guests are oftentimes the most welcome.” 
And then the two shook hands, and Lord Dane 





Evelyn Radstock’s angry, jealous eyes, nor the 
baronet’s ee glance. We floated ; 
on air—he and I—with that sweet waltz-music | 


muttered some incoherent thanks, coloring the 
while to the roots of his hair. 
“ You have already my cousin’s acquaintance, I 


polar around us, leading us on, till, presently, | nee,” said Guy, in his frank, manly way; “now 
ir Philip Bellamy—awkward little man!—planted | come with me to my mother. I will take no denial— 





she would never forgive me if I allowed you to 
escape without paying your devoirs to her.” 

Lord Dane made no resistance. He suffered 
Guy to conduct him him straight into the ball- 
room, and it was good to see the sensation which 
the young fellow’s sudden appearance created there, 
for all of Mrs. Hazelwood’s guests knew of the 
chronic coldness betwixt the Hall and Priory. Guy’s 
mother advanced half-way down the room to meet 
him, gave him her hand, and said some kind and 
courteous things, well calculated to place him at his 
ease at once. So far as possible I wished to sustain 
my kinspeople in their kind offices towards Lord 
Dane. ‘The boy has done me no harm—though he 
is Ruth Carew’s son, 1 bear no grudge against 
him, and to that extravagant rant in the garden, I 
did not, of course, give a momen’t thought; there- 
fore, when he asked me to dance, with a strange 
pleading look in his black eyes, I could not refuse, 
and indeed I had my reward; for he knew the art 
to perfection—better, even, than Guy Hazelwood. 
Then, too, he has an air of melancholy which fits 
perfectly his classic face. He reminds one of Lysis, 
of whom it is written that “ wealthy, beautiful and 

oung, he wearied of life and died.” Not that Lord 
Sens has any appearance of dying. His physique 
seems excellent; but his black eyes wear that 
Charles Stuart look which superstitious people say 
foretells an early demise. 

“Did you inform Lady Dane of my call at the 
Priory ?”’ I took the opportunity to ask, as we moved 
through a quadrille together. 

‘“‘ Surely.” 

“‘ What didshe say? The truth, please—you will 
not offend me.” 

“ On my honor, Miss Hazelwood,” he answered, 
‘she said nothing whatever—not a word.” 

“TI might have known as much,” thought I. 
“ She will not betray the secrets of her life to you.” 

Well, I danced with Lord Dane a second time. 
He paid not the smallest heed to any other lady in 
the room. He kept close to my side, and devoured 
me with his melancholy eyes—a sort of flattery 
which soon became very tiresome. When the sup- 

er-room was thrown open, he was granted the 

Tivwee of taking Mrs. Hazelwood in to table. 
Guy followed WIUP dad y Fvelyn, and Sir Philip 
Bellamy escorted me. 1 wasas hutgey ag a locust. 
I devoured my p@/é de fois gras and other deitviong 
enormities of patrician cookery, without a thought 
of Lord Dane, but when supper was over, his roman- 
tic dark face confronted me at the door. 

“T find the hospitality of Hazel Hall a thing of 
excellent flavor,’’ he said in a gay, boyish way. “ I 
never really knew the reason why I was not allowed 
to visit here—I shai/ visit here in the future, for I 
have received an invitation to doso both from Mrs. 
Hazelwood and her son. Now add your assurance 
of welcome to theirs, and I will be content.’’ 

“T am but a guest in the house myself,” I an- 
swered ; “it is not necessary for one visitor to wel- 
come another. Moreover, I supposed that it would 
be impossible for Lady Dane to approve of your ac- 
quaintance with any of our name.” 

He gave me a keen look. 

‘Do you know my mother, Miss Hazelwood ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“And yet you had business with her when you 
came to the Priory that day ?” 

“ Very important business.” 

‘You pique my curiosity. May I ask what it 
was ?”” 

“‘ Pardon me, I cannot tell you, Lord Dane.”’ 

He looked disappointed. 

‘“ Well, I know the work that you accomplished 
by that visit, though you conceal the motive which 
led to it.” 

And as he spoke, he snatched up a clot of for- 
get-me-nots that had fallen from my corsage, and 
carried them to his lips. Did I not speak truly 
when I told Sir Philip gem that very young 
men are apt to be painfully fresh? Strange that 
Ruth Carew’s son, of all living beings, chet grow 
sentimental over me / 

There was an old-fashioned minuet which I 
walked through with Guy Hazelwood, and then the 
bali ended. I allowed Lord Dane to kiss my hand 
as he bade me good-night. 

“‘T shall call at the Hall to-morrow,” were the 
last words I heard him say, “ and bring my mother 
with me.”’ 

Will, he, indeed! Ignorant boy! Lady Dane 
would sooner enter the blazing pit than these doors. 
Then the carriages rolled off, one by one, down the 
drive, and weary and yawning, the guests of the 
house took their onfies and departed to their re- 
spective rooms. 

“Tt is the oddest thing in the world,” said Mrs. 
Hazelwood, as we mounted the grand stair together, 
‘Lord Dane’s unceremonious appearance here to- 
night. Of course, I should have sent him an invi- 
tation to our fé¢te, had I dreamed for a moment that 
he wished to come. He is a fine, elegant fellow, is 
he not ?” 

“ Yes,’”’ I assented sleepily, and went in to my 
own chamber. 

Sarah Johnson was not there. Too fatigued to 
disrobe without help, I sat down to await her ap- 
pearance. My window overlooked the terrace on 
which lights still burned, and along which I saw 
Guy Hazelwood moving in the moonlight, smoking 
a soothing cigar after the festivities. How tall and 
fair and handsome he looked—like a king among 
men. But his head was bent down in a moody, 
depressed fashion—he often docs seem depressed 
without apparent cause. I watched him as he 
sauntered away to the far end of the stone balus- 
trade —watched him, too, as he returned with hands 
locked behind him, and chin on his breast. Of what 
was he thinking ? Something unpleasant, I knew 
by instinct. Two o'clock struck from the mantel. 
Was he going to pace that path all night? And 
where was Sarah Johnson? Then in the garden- 
walk below the terrace I saw a dark object moving 
—whether it was human or otherwise, I could not 
tell—saw the flutter of parted shrubbery from 
which it seemed to break ; and then—then, an ear- 
piercing shriek rang over the hushed grounds and 
through the manor-house—a woman’s voice, full of 
agony and terror unutterable. The loud crack of a 
pistol mingled with it; a whiff of smoke was wafted 
past my window, and after that I heard Guy Hazel- 
wood shouting for help. 

I rushed down the stair and out upon the terrace, 
with all the household at my heels, And lo! there 





I saw Guy Hazelwood braced against the balustrade» 
holding in his arms the small, senseless, bleediiig 
figure of Sarah Johnson. ‘ 

“Good heaven! what has happened?” cried 
everybody in a breath. 

Guy gave his burden to Mrs. Hazelwood’s maid, 
who rushed, with a scream, to receive it. His 
face looked as pale and stern as it is possible for a 
face like his to look. 

“Saddle a horse!’’ he shouted to a groom, whom 
the noise of the pistol had brought from the stables 
“and ride to Hazeleroft for a doctor. Miss Jobn- 
son is shot—and some of the rest of you follow 
me— the assassin cannot be far away.” 

An assassin at Hazel Hall! What made me, 
of a sudden, think of that beggar with the scarred 
cheek and dark evil eye that ae in the park on 
my way to Dane Priory? Guy sprang down the 
“— and disappeared in the garden, and Sir Philip 
Bellamy, and a half dozen others—guests and ser- 
vants—followed him. Johnson and one of tho 
house-maids carried the unconscious seamstress 
indoors, and we gathered around her, many of us 
still in our ball-dresses, anxious to know the extent 
of her injuries The blood seemed to flow from 
her shoulder. Mrs. Hazelwood seized a pair of 
scissors, and ripped up the sleeve of the brown 
holland dress, laying bare her arm to the gaze of 
all. Whatanarmitwas! Round, dimpled, snow- 
white, molded like marble, and beautiiul enough 
to provoke the envy of a princess of the blood! 
The pistol-shot had entered the soft flesh some- 
where above the shoulder, and she was bleeding 
profusely. Bandages were brought and restora- 
tives applied, and presently she opened her eyes 
and looked around. 

“ Where is he ?”’ she moaned. 

“ Hush!’ said Johnson, in an alarmed voice; 
‘“‘hush, my dear!’’ and she snatched up her sister 
before us all, and iushed off with her to her own 
room. 

Guy Hazelwood and the others returned, empty- 
handed, from the garden. 

“T had been walking about the terrace,’’ he 
said, by way of explanation, “and was just turi- 
ing to enter the house, when I saw Sarah Johnson 
at a window of the drawing-room—she was clos- 
ing it, I think, for the night. ‘Then I heard a 
scream, and she had sprung through, and was 
rustling towards me—I suppose she saw the man 
in the walk beluw. —at any rate, she thrust me 
away, and received the shot herself, and the 
scoundrel, whoever he was, has escaped. We have 
searched the grounds from end to end, but he is 
not there. Without a doubt the bullet was meant 
for me.” 

It was a very unpleasant end to our festivities. 
Somebody had actually tried to kill Guy Hazel- 
wood, and that, too, in the shadow of his own home, 
and on this night of glad rejoicing! Everybody, 
by turns, trembled with terror and burned with 
indignation. Everybody admired the London 
seamstress’s presence of mind, which had saved the 
house from heaven alone knows what sorrow! I 
returned to my chamber, stripped of my fineries 
unassisted, and made ready to waylay the Hazel- 
croft doctor when he should come from Sarah 
Johnson’s room. I might have spared myself the 
bother, for the seamstress’s case was a hopeful one. 
Her injury was only a flesh-wound, and likely to 
heal without trouble. She-was conscious, and able 
to give her own account of the story, which agreed 
perfectly with Guy Hazelwood’s. She had lin- 
gered below-stairs to help the housekeeper. She 
was closing the window when her attention was 
attracted by a dark figure in the walk below the 
terrace. She sprang out, saw the flash of the 
pistol, and pushed the master of the Hall back in 
time to save his life. She wished to see no one 
but her sister, and Mrs. Hazelwood had given 
instructions that Johnson should not leave her till 
her complete recovery. Having heard all this, I 
went to bed, and lay quaking and wondering till 
morning light. _Who—zwéo can the foiled assassin 
be? The Hazelwood tenants love their master— 
no one who saw them’ at the féte could doubt chat. 
Noble, good and generous as he is, who could wish 
to harm him? Heaven bless that insignificant 
little: seamstress! She ought to be the proudest, 
happiest woman in all England, since she can truly 
say that to her courage, perhaps, he owes his grand 
young life to-day ! 


CHAPTER XXI.—-AT LAST. 


66 Ms HAZELWOOD, will you marry me?’ 

It was the morning after the féte, and the 
hour was precisely eight by all the clocks of Hazel 
Hall. Overhead the sky lowered, gray and full of 
rain. A raw wind soughed through the park. Wet 
dripped from the stone balustrades, and a chill 
mist blotted out the distant landscape. - 1t was all 
a dismal change, indeed, from the warmth, and 
light, and music of the previous night. 

“ Will you marry me, Dorothy ?”’ 

The speaker was Sir Philip Bellamy, and -he 
was standing under a big Spanish chesnut-tree at 
the end. of the west terrace; with a muffler about 
his throat—for the baronet.was afraid of mists and 
east winds, and had a tender regard for his own 

erson, even when he came to keep tryst with a 
air lady—and an anxious expression on his dark, 
dry face. 

“TI love you with all my heart, Dorothy—I ad- 
mire you above all women. I would be happy 
and proud, indeed, to call you my wife: . Tellme, 
~~ hope ?”’ ’ 

he stood at a little distance— Dorothy Hazel- 
wood, in a Gainsborough hat and gray mantle, her 
beautiful eyes fixed on her elderly suitor. She 
thought of all that was offered her in these words 
—the broad manors, the Isle of Wight cottage, the 
town houses in Belgravia—title, wealth, luxury for 
life. . It was a sore temptation. And the litile 
baronet loved her, too, though she did not much 
care about that. He would gratify every whim of 
her heart. Should she-take him— dar-d she do it ? 
She hesitated a little, then drew a quick breath. 
“ Consent to be Lady Bellamy,” he urged, ‘“ and I 
swear that I will do my best to make you happy.” 

She shook her bright head. 

“T thank you for the honor you would do me, 
Sir Philip, but it cannot be. I do not love you in 
the least—I cannot marry you.” 

‘J do not ask for love!” cried Sir Philip ; ‘‘ that, 
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I feel assured, will come in good time. Reserve 
your decision for a while, Miss Hazelwood, and 
consider the matter.’’ 

“That would be cruelty to you, Sir Philip, and 
vexation to me,” she answered, so sadly, so sweetly 
that he was ready to fall at her feet. “I ésteem, I 
respect you, but more I cannot do.” 

He looked deeply grieved and chagrined. 

“ Then, farewell, Dorothy. I shall leave Hazel 
Hall to-day.’ After this, you must know that it is 
not possible for me to remain here longer.” 

“Farewell, Sir Philip,” said Dorothy, and she 
turned and walked dway dver the terrate. She 
hdd disposed bf otie of her lovers, at least. She 
Would never be Lady Bellamy. ‘The baronet left 
for London in the next train. Mrs. Hazelwood, 
though sadly i pan said nothing. Guy 
looked calm approval upon Dorothy, but also held 
His peace. Half an hour after Sir Philip's depart- 
uré Lord Basil Dane, true to his promise, appeared 
at Hazel Hall and remained to lunch. He was 
accompanied by Captaih Clive, who had come down 
to Dane Priory for the Fall shooting, and took this 
Saga to pay his respects to his friends at the 
Hall. But no Lady Dane was with them, and 
Dolly noted this fact with a wicked smile. 

“ You did not, after all, bring your mother, my 
lord,” she said, in a purring voice, as she sat in a 
low round chair in the long drawing-room, while 
the young peer adored her with his fervent eyes. 
“ How disappointed I am!” 

He colored, and Clive looked knowing. 

‘*T am very sorry,”’ said Lord Basil ; “ my mother 
was ill and could not come.” 

_ ‘True enough,” whispered Clive, on the other 
side of the chair,as he bent to pick up Dolly’s lace 
handkerchief —* ill with rage, Ronee her son was 
determined to make the acquaintance of his neigh- 
ent, Whew! she has a temper! has her lady- 
ship. 

Dolly Hazelwood made hewelf as beautiful and 
as dangerous that day as it is possible for a woman to 
be, and the admiration with which Lord Basil re- 

garded her was evident to all. 

«The young peer is hard hit,” said Clive to him- 
self. ‘Jove! what would his lady mother or the 
Honorable Miss Dawlish say to see him now ?” 

When they were gone Dolly climbed the stair, 
and a at Johnson’s door to ask for the 
wounded seamstress. A footman was standing 
before it, with a basket of flowers in his hand, 

‘“¢ Mr. Guy sends them, with his thanks, to Miss 
Johnson,” Dolly heard the man say, and then, as he 
withdrew, she put her own bright, lovely face into 
the opening of the door. 

‘““How is your patient to-day, Johnson?” she 
whispered. ‘‘ May not I see her for for a moment 2”’ 

‘“*She is fast asleep, Miss Dorothy, and as com- 
fortable as could be expected,” answered Johnson. 

**] will be very quiet —I will not awake her,” 
said Dolly, and she glided noiselessly into the 
chamber. 

It was carefully darkened. On the low white 
bed lay Sarah Jobnson, with her face turned towards 
the wall. Clothed in rich raiment, the embodiment 
of youth and health and joy, Dolly bent over her. 

“ How strange she looks in this dim light!” she 
whispered —“ how unlike herself—poor thing !’’ 

‘Sickness always makes one look strange, Miss 
Dorothy,” said Johnson, with visible embarrass- 
ment. 

‘True, I will put Mr. Hazelwood’s flowers 
here on this table, where she will see them as soon 
as she wakes,” 

Then she touched her lips lightly to the cheek of 
the sleeper, and stole out of the darkened chamber. 

(To be continued.) 








How an American Became an Arab Sheik. 


THE following, which is claimed to be a true 
story, is, if authentic, a powerful illustration of the 
degree in which truth may often be stranger than 
fiction: About twenty-flve years ago a company 
of young men started out from Damascus to Jeru- 
salem. They had not gone far when a band of armed 
horsemen surrounded them and ordered them to 
halt. The leader of the band said the caravan 
might move on unharmed if they would deliver up 
one of their number, a young man named Randall, 
who should not suffer if he would come along with 
them peacefully. 

After a brief consultation, the terms were acceded 
to, and the last look his companions had of him was 
to see him mounted on a fine horse, attended by the 
gay horsemen of the Bedouin Sheik of the Le Arish 
tribe, which usually Winter in the neighborhood of 
Damascus, and in the Summer move south and 
east over the great plain, seeking pasturage and 
water for their flocks and herds. Where the escort 
were to convey Randall he had no conception, but 
soon he found himself at the Sheik’s tent, and, to 
his great surprise, a magnificent entertainment 
awaited him. With amazement, he exclaimed: 
“« What does this all mean ?”’ 

Arzalia, the Sheik’s daughter, had seen the 
young man, and had fallen passionately in love 
with him, and this was the wedding feast. The 
young man and Arzalia were married at once. 
There was no escape for Randall, for his tent was 
faithfully guarded by night and his person closely 
watched by day, lest he should escape; and this 
guard was kept over him for years. 

He seemed happy with his unsought bride, for 
Arzalia proved her love for him was more than mere 
fancy. Children were born to them, and their 
domestic life was marked by kindness, courtesy and 
true affection. Randall rapidly acquired the Arabic 
Janguage, his wife as readily mastered the English, 
and they taught their children both, which they 
speak readily. . 

Who was this Randall? In the State of New York 
lives his father, who has never seen the face of his 
son, This father is now over seventy years of age, 
and has a history almost as romantic as that of his 
son, for he was raised among the Indians and has 
traveled over the Mississippi Valley in search of fish 
and game. 

When he was twenty-one years of age the chief 
advised him to go to the white man (he was volun- 
tarily among the Indians), saying: ‘‘ You can be 
more of a man among the white people than among 
the Indians.’’ He returned and secured a Welsh 
lady for his wife, and while she was on a visit to her 
relatives in Wales this son was born. The mother 
soon after dying, the boy remained with his kindred 
awaiting the father from this country, but the 
father was unable to go after his son, who remained 
in Wales till manhood, and was taking a trip 
through Syria when he was captured by the Sheik. 

Young Randall was a Baptist, and through his in- 
fluence his wife became of the same faith, and their 
children were nurtured in the same way. Randall's 
son has become Sheik of the tribe, the father in-law 


having died. 
A Gervish, a sealct of the Mohammedan faith, 





had for a long time been endeavoring to stir up 
opposition and persecution on account of this new 
religion. He strove to have Randall’s sons thrown 
out of the employ of the Turkish Government, and, 
failing in this, turned his assaults upon a daugh- 
ter of the foreigner and charged her with witch- 
craft. She was brought before the Meglis, composed 
of venerable Sheiks and Effendis, to answer charges 
which involved her life. The charges having been 
presented and substantiated as best they could be 
by witnesses, she was called upon to answer the 
charges through her advocate. She, although but 
fourteen years of age, responded : ‘* Most venerable 
fathers, I will reply in person.’”’ And then, hold- 
ing a Bible in her hand, from which she frequently 
ord, made a defense worthy an apostle, and when 
stie finishéd the unanimous verdict was in her 
favot. ut the old dervish breathed vengeance, 
and determined to take het life. _ 

This trial was in October, 1872: Ih June, 1873, 
while Keren (for such was her name) was teachin 
& class of little children in a grove, the dervis 
stealthily approached, and before any one was 
aware he had murdered her and fled. The fleetest 
horses of the tribe, with riders armed, pursued 
and captured him; he was tried and executed. 
The last letter from Lady Arzalia Le Arish Randall 
gave a most touching account of the trial and 
tragic death of her daughter, in which is this sén- 
tence: ‘“‘ Pray for me that my piety may be as 
humble as the violet, as enduring as the olive, and 
as fragrant as the orient.”’ 

Some members of the family contemplate visit- 
ing this country soon, when they will substantiate 
the story to a doubting public. 





Servians in Camp. 

THE s;ecial correspondent of the London Stan- 
dard at Belgrade gives the following description of 
the Servians in camp at Topchider: ‘‘ Twenty min- 
utes’ walk from the hospital is the beginning of a 
sloping plain, and there lies the camp. The first 
view of it was startling; the wildest dreams of the 
most skillful arranger of masquerades never ap- 
proached this varied and lively picture. At the 
extreme left were a number of covered carts, drawn 
by animals which in size resembled dogs, when 
compared with our dray horses. These carts were 
most of them driven by boys, old men, or young 
girls, and contained the baggage of the division; 
some of them had also casks of rakiéh (spirits), and 
a crowd of thirsty militiamen stirrounded these. 

“The men, when not exercising in comne*te, 
were either lying down or standi=s about in little 
groups. All of them- «most without exception 
between the ese Of forty and fifty—wore the dress 
of -he Servian peasants—a short jacket of gray 
linen or coarse brown cloth, wide trowsers reaching 
to the knee, looking like a sack behind, some thick 
colored material bound round the leg from the 
knee downward, and their feet enveloped in all 
sorts of rags, thrust into sandals made of reddish- 
browh untanned leather, and bound by straps—a 
very practical covering for the feet, but often of 
colossal dimensions. A leathern girdle, or red 
shawl of great length, is worn round the waist. 
Many have revolvers stuck in the former, from 
which a number of straps hang down, and to these 
are attached knives, tinder for striking a light, and 
other articles considered indispensable by the Ser- 
vians. Instead of a knapsack, they have only the 
ordinary thick woolen sacks, so often to be seen 
hanging on the backs of the horses. These had 
been well filled by the wives of the men with bread, 
mutton, cheese, and plenty of onions and leeks— 
the latter a choice delicacy among the Servians, 
the dreadful odor of which makes the mechanés 
(inns) almost uninhabitable to European travelers. 

“Finally, every one had the national drinking 
vessel hanging at his side—a gourd hollowed out 
in the shape of two cylinders united by a ball. The 
gourd bears a great deal of knocking about, is light, 
and keeps the fluids it contains fresh. A few of 
the men were in European dress, except that san- 
dals were worn instead of boots, and there were 
also Roumanians and Zingaris in long skirts of 
coarse linen, worn outside the trowsers, and Bul- 
garians (Roumanians and Bulgarians come from 
East Servia) in thick woolen coats which years ago 
had been white. The gypsies were very numerous, 
all in the Servian dress, but easily to be recognized 
by their dark skins, the dozens of gold rings on 
their fingers, and the large families that sur- 
rounded them. The State supplies each of the 
militiamen with a new gray military cloak of Aus- 
trian cut, manufactured in that country; a blue 
cap, also copied from the Austrians; an ammuni- 
tion pouch, and another little one for percussian 
caps, both attached to a black strap round the waist; 
and an old Russian musket, with a three-edged 
bayonet.”’ 





A Missing Heir. 

SHOULD Miss Braddon be in quest of another plot 
for a romance, both mysterious and melodramatic, 
she should study very carefully all the episodes of 
the Duncombe case, decided recently in the Court 
of Chancery. There was once a very old gentleman 
named Duncomba, a lawyer, in New Inn, Strand. 
His eldest son, Hoary Stuart Duncombe, followed 
the respectable, but scarcely remunerative, profes- 
sion of a journeyman tailor on the tramp. One 
day, in the year ’68, H. S. Duncombe, having then 
attained the ripe age of sixty-six, called on his pro- 
genitor in New Inn to ask for pecuniary assistance, 
His progenitor presented him with half a crown. 
H. S. D. went away, and from that day to this 
nothing whatever has been seen or heard of him; 


but early in ’69 old Mr. Dunbombe died without, 


having made a will, and leaving nearly £75,000 be. 
hind him. This treasure was legally divisable 
among his next of kin, who were three in number, 
and one of them was Henry Stuart, the ‘‘old man 
with half acrown,’’ who consequently became en- 
titled to a sum verging upon £25,000. 

The Chancery suit was instituted to decide who 
was entitled to Henry Stuart’s share in his father’s 
wealth, assuming that distressed itinerant tailor to 
be now dead. The Vice-Chancellor decreed that 
Henry Stuart was dead. ‘‘He had not the shadow 
of a doubt,’’ remarked Sir Richard Malins, “that, 
to use the words of a great writer, Henry Stuart 
Duncombe was ‘as dead as a doornail.’’’ The 
“‘ great writer ’’ referred to was, possibly, the late 
Charles Dickens, who, in the prologue to the im- 
mortal ‘‘Christmas Carol,’’ clinched his affirma- 
tion of his belief in the decease of Jacob Marley, 
Scrooge’s partner, by the remark that ‘‘ Old Marley 
was as dead as a doornail.’’ The simile obviously 
was not Mr. Dickens’s. It is a popular proverbial 
locution, as old, perchance, as the ‘‘‘ Bate me an 
ace,’ quoth Bolton,” by quoting which ready-witted 
Queen Bess so discomfited the pedant who boasted 
that he had made a collection of all the proverbs 
extant. It may be remembered, moreover, first, 
that Charles Dickens entered a caveat against the 
suitability of his simile by confessing that he him- 
self did not see anything especially deadly about a 
doornail; and next, that, although the death of 
Mr. Scrooge’s partner might be accepted as an ac- 
complished fact, Marley’s ghost was permitted to 
revisit this earth, clanking a chain of cash-boxes 
wound round his body in a hideous manner, and 
communicating the most uncomfortable things to 
Mr. Scrooge. Imagine the spectre of the defunct 
Henry Stuart Duncombe (if he be defunct) wander- 
ing, on moonlight evenings, in the legal highways 
and byways between New Inn and Chancery-lane, 
clanking a phantom half crown, and demanding in 
lieu thereof the sum of £85,000 odd, consols. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A New Use for Furnace Slag has been found by @ 
Marseilles firm in the sophistication of sugar. 


A Branch of the Russian Geographical Socicty will 
probably be shortly founded at Omsk, in Siberia 


Coal Consumption in Venice.—The total: amount of 
annual consumption of coal at Venice is about 5,000 
tons, two-thirds of which is imported from England. 


Lieutenant Cameron read, at a meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London on the 23d of May, a paper 
on the Anthropology of Central Africa. Neither he nor 
Wallace have as yet found the “ missing link,” required 
to make up the chain of descent of man from monkeys 
to confirm the accuracy of the Darwinian theory. 


The University of Oxford has conferred the honorary 
degree of M. A. upon Dr. Wassen de la Rue, an amateur 
scientist of gteat repute in London, and withal an exten- 
sive paper manufacturer. Doctor de la Rue has made 
many interesting and important scientific researches and 
well merits the distinction which the University of 
Oxford has bestowed upon him. 


A New Test Paper.—Dr. Waller has prepared a new 
tést paper by soaking strips of white paper in a solution 
of coralline, It is exceedingly sensitive to the action of 
alkalies, which turn it a beautiful red even in dilute 
solutions, Acids turn it yellow, but as the action is less 
striking, Dr. Waller proposes to use the paper only for 
alkalies, as a substitute for red litmus. 


New Botanical Specimens; —The Rev. D. Lands- 
borough has made some experiments in growing several 
Australian plants and trees in Arran, in the Firth of 
Clyde, including among others the great Australian tree- 
fern, acacias and gum-trees. The blue gum-tree grew 
11}4 inches the first year, four feet the second, and six 
feet the third. Eucalyptus pendulosa also grows well in 
shollered situatious along the west coast, and Mr. Lands- 
borough expects to see it generally introduced into Eng- 
land in a few years as a valuable addition to evergreen 
shrubs, 


Production of Iron and Steel in the United States 





in 1875: 
Pig iron, im net tonS......ccesecce cece 2.266, 581 
All rolled iron, including rails......... 1,890,379 
All rolled iron, excluding rails......... 1,097, 867 
Rails of all Kinds..........cc0006 ese Pvp ery 
Bessemer steel rails. ePESS Peer eees 290, 863 
Iron ana 7? your MB. ccccccccs cocsee S016 
Strect rails. ...ccccccccccccece ecccccece 16340 
Kegs of cut-nails and spikes............ 4,726,881 
Crucible cast steel........ceeeeceeeees 39,401 
Open hearth steel... ° 9,050 
All other steel........6.. se 12,607 
Blooms from ore of pig iron.... ..«««+. 49,243 


Intensity of Colored Lights.—Some experiments have 
been made at Trieste with a view to testing the intensity 
of colored lights and of white lights with different 
oils. Small hand-lanterns were used, with white, red, 
deep green and dark blue glasses, At halfa mile dis- 
tance the dark blue was invisible, and the deep blue 
hardly visible. At a distance of two nautical miles 
white lights proved more intense with petroleum than 
with paraffine; the latter also went out several times, 
showing that it lacked the necessary certainty. Among 
the colored lights, with olive oil, the red was the 
brightest, and the green came next. The green light 
may ata short distance be made to alternate with the 
white. 

The Flight of the Pelican.—The pelican starts with 
difficulty; but once on the wing it seems to move, de- 
spite its size, with great ease. They generally fly in 
single file, after a leader, and if the head bird mounts or 
descends the others imitate perfectly all his movements. 
During their flight they make seventy strokes of their 
wings per minute. They have been observed with their 
wings extended, and apparently immovable, floating in 
the upper regions of the air; or, with their beads bent 
back and their long beaks on their breasts, they appear 
to be asleep. They are, nevertheless, not a strong bird, 
but can be easily captured. They sometimes skim 
across the surface of the water at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour without causing a ripple. 


India-rubber.— About thirteen million pounds of in- 
dia-rubber, worth from forty to sixty cents a pound, are 
annually consumed in the United States, and by visit- 
ing Agricultural Hall, in Philadelphia, an opportunity is 
afforded to see how it is produced and prepared for use. 
In its first condition it is nothing more than a milky 
fluid obtained by incisibns from the rubber-tree. But 
after smoking and drying in layers on a round wooden 
plate held by a long handle over palm-nuts burning in a 
clay jar, it becomes black externally, and yellowish 
internally. This crude substance is then mashed, rolled 
out in thin sheets for the purpose of removing the mois. 
ture and impurities, and hung up todry. To get it into 
a plastic state, it is next ground between rollers hot 
enough to soften without melting it; and in order to 
harden and blacken, the manufacturers mix it with sul- 
phur, in the proportion of one part of sulphur to two 
parts of rubber, and subject it to a heat varying from 
250 to 350 degrees for from twelve to thirty-six hours, 
according to the degree of hardness required—this last 
step is called the process of vulcanization, and was the 
invention of Goodyear, which was of little use to him, 
but brought great riches to the holders of his patent. 
The rubber-tree and the implements used in Brazil in 
gathering the crop are also shown in Horticultural Hall. 


Rare Chemicals in Philadelphia.—One of the latest 
contributions to the chemistry of dyes is to be found in 
a lovely pink color which has received the appropriate 
nume of eosine, from eos, the dawn, because it resembles 
the first blush of the morning. Fine specimens of this 
are shown by several French and German manufacturers. 
Vanilline, the aromatic principle of the vanilla bean, 
has been prepared in avery unexpected manner from the 
sap of certain conifers, and has been brought out in 
astonishingly large quantities, It is destined to become 
a valuable article of commerce. Salicylic acid is an 
article which has long been known, but it has never be- 
fore been exhibited. It owes it present importance to an 
economical method for its preparation invented by Pro- 
fessor Kolbe, of Leipzig. Itisa much prized antiseptic 
and medical agent, and its uses are daily extending. 
Large quantities of it are exhibjted by Dr. Heyden, of 
Dresden. Artificial alizarine, although not exactly a 
new substance, is nevertheless so recent that few persons 
in this country bave ever seen it. That Turkey red, 
hitherto derived from madder root, should be made from 
noisome coal tar, was a great triumph of science. Thou- 
sands of acres of land formerly devoted to raising madder 
can now be turned over tothe culture of cereals and 
other articles of food. The artificial dye is said to be 
quite equal to that which is fabricated in nature’slabora- 
tory. It is thought thatthe asphaltum lakes of Trinidad 
can be turned to account in the production of alizarine. 
Jetoline is an indelible ink made from chloride of aniline, 
chloride of vanadium and chloride of potash, It is an in- 
tense black, and as it cannot be bleached or removed by 
ordinary chemical reagents, it could be used for canceling 
postage-stamps to the great profit of the Government, 
also for marking linen and cotton goods. Sulpho- 
carbonate of potash, so largely used to destroy the 
phylloxera in France, is brought out in considerable 
quantity. The question is whether it could not be used 
to extinguish the potato-bug. Nitrate of uranium, ina 
large dish, beautifully crystallized, contributed by the 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken, is one of the finest speci 
mene to be found in the chemical collection. It is a salt 
largely used in photography. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


ALEXANDER H. Sreruens is now able to walk 
out of doors with his crutches. 


Dr. G. W. Keexey, of Oxford, 0., was elected 
President of the Anrerican Dental Association at Phila 
delphia, last week. 


Miss CaTHanrtne L. Wore, of this city, has 
given ten thousand dollars:towards fownding a school for 
girls in Reno, Nev. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Petterson, widely kfiown in this 
country and Europe as an evangelist, has accepted the 
Presidency of Dean College, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Tue new English army-list, for the first time 
in history, has the words “The Queen” at the head, 
thus putting forth Her Majesty as the real head of the 
army. 

Mr. LonGretiow has been chose poet, and 
ex-Governor Seymour orator, for the the Certfewnial cel- 
ebration of the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratcga, ow 
October 8th, 1877. 

Nicrotas Brpxx, a colored man who claimed 
to be the tirst man to shed blood in the Rebellion, hav- 
ing been wounded in Baltimore, April 18th, 1861, died, 
August 2¢, at Pottsville, Pa. 


Lapy Brsnop, of Honolulu, who declined the 
Hawaiian throne at the death of King Kamehameha IV., 
is in Boston with her husband, the Hon. Charles BR. 
Bishop, Minister of Finance under King William. 


On July 8th there died at Stockholm Charlotte 
Bremer, the only sister of the celebrated Miss Frederika 
Bremer, in whose literary labors she to a considerable 
degree participated. The deceased lady was born in 
1799. 

Kir Carson, Jr., who is at present in Boston, 
proposes to leave soon for the West to engage in the 
Indian campaign. He thinks Sandwich Island Frank, 
and not Sitting Bull, is the planner of the Indian cam. 
paign. 

Mr. Spurcron has made arrangements with 
his congregation whereby om certain Sunday evenings 
they remain away and allow the general public free 
access. The Tabernacle is alwave **- -ov* vu the 
occasions, ae , . 

Mrs. Ross, of Corpus Christi, is fairly entitled 
to her name of the ‘Cattle Queen of Texas’ She 
owns 76,000 acres of Iand, inclosed by twenty-three 
miles of fence, on which 15,000 beeves per annum are 
fattened for market. 


Tue reports of illness on the part of the Sultan, 
which have prevailed since his Majesty’s accession, are 
now confirmed, and it has been ascertained that the 
complaint is of a nature unknown to the physicians in 
attendance on his Majesty. 

Senator SHaxon, in applying'for the reduc. 
tion in the valuation of his Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
which was put at $2,000,000, said that it was not pay- 
ing, nor soon likely to. It cost, he said, $5,000,000, 
but labor and material were then high, and it could not 
be sold for half that sum. 


Tue ex-Queen Isabella, who left Paris last 
month for Santandar, means to make herself dear once 
more to Spain. Her son is putting the splendid palace 
of the Alcazar, at Seville, in order for her residence, and 
the changes and repairs she has insisted upon have 
have already cost nearly $400,000. 


Mr. THomas Hazieuvnst, who, from his un- 
bounded munificence to the church of his faith, was 
known as the Prince of Methodism, died recently in 
England at the age of 61 years. It is thought that dur- 
ing his life he gave $250,000 for the building of chapels, 
and that he laid the foundation stones of 100 chapels in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 


Mrs. Custer is still prostrated and contined tu 
bed most of the time at Bismarck. On first hearing the 
sad news of her busband’s death she was braver than 
any other of the bereaved ladies) She visited the 
wounded at the hospital. Her grief, however, was too 
great to bear, and she finally succumbed. She frequently 
lies in a swoon for an hour or more, and her condition is 
alarming. 

Miss ExrzanetH THompson, whose picture of 
“The Roll Call’’ created such a furore in England 
some time ago, has joined the church, and, it is said, 
will paint no more battle-pieces, but devote herself en 
tirely to sacred subjects. We venture to say Miss 
Thompson will find subjects in the Scriptures that can 
be worked up quite as spiritedly as any that she has yet 
produced. 

Gartano Brizz1, the great Italian trumpet- 
player, has just died at Bologna. He had a mouth hard 
as steel, and }ungs capacious as the bellows o! a smithy. 
Having played a very noisy passage in Donizetti's hear- 
ing once, the maestro went over to him, and, smilingly 
tapping him on the cheek, said, ‘Caro mio, Brizzi, 
you're sure of an engagement on the last day, to play 
the trumpet in the Valley of Jehoshaphat !”’ 


Grounp was broken last week at Garden City, 
L. 1, preparatory to erecting the Stewart Memorial 
Church, where, it is understood, the remains of the 
deceased merchant will finally rest. Judge Hilton paid 
2 brief tribute, and spoke of the church as commemorat- 
ing not only the life of Mr. Stewart, but also his belief in 
God. Though not sectarian, he was firm and unshaken 
in his Christian belief. After prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Hepworth, Judge Hilton turned the first sod. 


Mason Forrest Norvett, of Cleveland, 0., 
an aide to General Custer through the war, was killed by 
a fail from a carriage on July 31st. He was the son of 
the Hon. John Norvell, of Michigan, one of the first 
United States Senators from the State of Michigan, who 
died in 1850. In 1861 his widowed mother sent six out 
of seven of her sons to the defense of the Union. This 
son was a great favorite with General Custer, but re- 
turned to civil life at the close of the war. He was 
a nephew of Mr. C. C. Norvell, of the New York press. 


Juper Joun R. Brapy is at Quogue, I.. [., 
Judge A. R, Lawrence at East Hampton, I.-I. ; Judge 
Noah Davis at Seabright, N. J.; Judge Donohue at the 
Highlands, Neversink; Judge Barrett at Bridgefield, 
Conn. ; Judge Sedgwick in Norfolk, Conn.; Jud-e Curtis 
in Watertown, Conn. ; Judge Van Vorst at Ripton Glen, 
Ulster County, N. Y.; Judge Speir at Deal Beach, N. J. ; 
Judge Sanford at Livingstone Cottage, Newport, R. I. ; 
Judge J. F. Daly and his father-in-law, Judge Robinson, 
are at Worcester, N. Y.; Chief-Justice Daly at Sag 
Harbor, and Judge Larremore at (Orient Point, L. 1. 
Judges Westbrook, Van Hoesen and Van Brunt are in 
town. 

Tx late Mrs. William Garner, who lost her life 
in the Mohawk, was born and reared in Texas Mrs. 
Marcelite Garner was the only daughter of Colonel Frost 
Thorn, of Nacogdoches, and a granddaughter of Haden 
Edwards, first empressario of the colony of Nacogdoches, 
She was thirty-two years of age. In 1861 she went 
abroad with her mother and brother, where she had the 
advantage of the finest schools of the continent, acquir- 
ing, in addition to a splendid musical education, the 
Italian and French languages to perfection. About 1864 
she married Mr. William Garner. Mrs Garner and her 
brother were probably the largest landholders in the 
State of Texas. Colonel Frost Thorn, in bis life, purchas- 





ing enormous tracts ali over the State. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION-~THKE wee. ~'RQINIA STATE BUILDING ON THR 
EXPOSITION GROUNDS, 


THE NEW PHILADELPHIA ROUTE. 
THE YARDLEYVILLE BRIDGE. 


Vy E have already recorded the opening, on May 

Ist, of a new railroad route to Philadel- 
phia, starting over the New Jersey Central, and 
known as the “ Bound Brook Route.’”’ It is graded 
throughout for double track, has substantial iron 
bridges, and is laid with steel rails and stone ballast. 
It has been stocked with new and powerful en- 
gines, and cars of the finest finish, replete with all 
the modern appliances for comfort and conven- 
ience. The route, upon leaving New York, takes 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, running over 
the most highly finished portion of this well-ordered 
road to Bound Brook ; thence over the Delaware 
and Bound Brook Railroad, through the prosperous 
and highly cultivated Hopewell Valley to Yardley, 
where it crosses the Delaware River by a substan- 
tial iron bridge, affording a magnificent panorama 
of the river and the country for miles around; thence 





through the picturesque Huntingdon Valley, over 
the North Pennsylvania Railroad, to Philadelphia. 








The scenery along the line is of a beautiful charac- 
ter, and is particularly interesting from the fact 
that it is an entirely new region to railroad 
travel. 

At Bound Brook the line diverges from the main 
line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, over 
which the traveler has hitherto been journeying 
from New York, and, crossing the Raritan River, 
runs off southwestwardly in an almost direct line to 
the Delaware River, a distance of twenty-seven 
miles. The country traversed by this portion of 
the route has been thus newly opened to direct 
communication with the two great cities. A fertile 
and well-watered farming country, dotted with 
farmhouses, and an occasional hamlet interspersed 
here and there, meet the eye. This whole region 
teems with Revolutionary reminiscences, having 
been the scene of marches and countermarches by 
detachments of both armies during the memorable 
campaign of 1777, when Washington recaptured 
both Trenton and Princeton, 

The bridge at Yardleyville, which our cut illus- 
trates, is a triumph of engineering skill. The entire 
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PHILADELPAIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—THE MISSISSIPPI STATE BUILDING ON THE 


EXPOSITION 


lengur vf the bridge, including the approaches, is 
4,000 feet, and It woe built conjointly by the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad ana Nelaware and Bound 
Brook Railroad Companies, the dividing line being 
the middle of the Delaware River. It first: vragses 
the Belvidere Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Raritan Canal feeder—which lie here side by 
side—by two 60-feet spans and by a draw-span of 
182 feet, all of wrought iron, and measuring 19 feet 
between the trusses. Beyond these, a timber 
trestle extends westward a distance of 622 feet to 
the river bridge, which, in turn, is 1,448 feet long 
and supported on eight sandstone ashlar pillars and 
two abutment piers of combined ashlar and rubble. 
Six of the piers are in the river, and rest on a solid 
cobblestone substratum. The distance from rail to 
low water is 72 feet. The bridge is made up of 
nine spans, in length as follows, measuring from 
the pier centres and commencing at the eastern 
bank, viz.: 1 abutment span of 60 feet; 1 span of 
198 feet; 5 spans of 200 feet each; 1 span of 120 
feet; and 1 abutment span of 60 feet. They are 
entirely of wrought iron, the post and top chords 
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GROUNDS. 


being made of plates and angle iron, riveted ana 
latticed. No cast iron is used except in washers, 
and the shoes of end posts. The floor system is 
made of built lateral beams tied together longi- 
tudinally by a series of built beams under each rail 
aud over the centre of the truss. 


CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS. 
THE SYraATE BUILDINGS OF MISSISSIPPI AND 
WEsT VIRGINIA AT THE EXPOSITION, 


the Mississippi State Building the natural and 
industrial products of that State are well re- 
presented. The structure is one of the most unique 


on the grounds. It is a log-cabin, and every foot of 


timber used in construction was shipped from Mis- 
sissippi. Carpenters from that State were sent 
to erect it. With its walls of native wood, fresh 
from the forests, its rustic, framed windows, Gothic 
doorway and overhanging eaves fringed with moss ; 
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NEW JERSEY.—THE NEW LINE TO PHILADELPHIA—THE BRIDGE OVER THE DELAWAKE AT YARDLEYVILLE.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION.—THE VICTORIA COURT, IN THE BRITISH COLONIES DEPARTMENT, IN THE MAIN BUILDING.—-FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST.--SEE PACE 30. 


its balconies of naturally and curiously carved roots , window-frames are made of many varieties of pine. | the arched verandas are pendent beautiful hanging | posed entirely of wood, representing many native 
and limbs, and its numberless reminiscences of the | The entire structure is rich with ornaments found | baskets. | varieties. The plot of ground surrounding it is 
untrodden forest, it forms one of the most interest- | carved by nature in Mississippi forests, while the The West Virginia Building is located near the | studded with a score of rectangular blocks of bitu- 
ing, ifnot the most instructive, State Buildings on the | inner walls are of finely polished specimens of ever State structure of Mississippi, on the eastern slope | minous and semi-anthracite coal, some of them be- 
srounds. There are in the superstructure sixty- | variety of pine. Some of these resemble bird’s-eye | of George’s Hill. The portal bears the cosmopol- | ing solid masses ten feet high and four feet square 
eight different kinds of woods, not including the | maple in their delicate, rich vein tracings, and] itan announcement that West Virginia welcomes | at the base. These stand like sentries upon which 
door-panels, which are made of forty-eight different | others, from the heart of the tree, are almost as| everybody. The structure covers about half a| the building relies for protection, just as the State 
varieties. The outside walls are chiefly of hickory, | dark and brilliant as mahogany. The porticoes on | rood of ground, or about four times as much as | does upon the mineral supply, which they represent, 
and split logs with the bark on, while the door and * both sides are o1namented with mosses, while from ' that taken by the Mississippi Bui'ding. Itis com- for her greatest natural source of wealth. ‘lhe 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA.—THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION—-EXHIBIT OF DOMESTIO CHAMPAGNES BY THE 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, OF HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y, IN AGRICULTURAL HALL.-—-PROM 
SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS.—SEE PAGE 391, 


DON UARLOS DE BOURBON, LEADER OF THE LAST OARLIST WAR IN SPAIN.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MORA. 
SEE PAGE 391. 
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display within the building is mainly of petroleum in 
its various stages, sections of gigantic timber, and 
Specimens of schoolchildren’s work. Some of the 
examination papers shown were prepared upon 
such stbjects as geometry, natural philosophy and 
algebra by children only twelve years of age, and 
would be quite creditable to freshmen in many 
colleges. But the most admirable feature of the 
el ucational display are the crayon drawings. These 
..e chiefly of the human head in varying profiles, 
and combine delicacy of touch with accurate de- 
lineation. 








Where Vichy Comes From. 


‘« A FEW years ago Vichy was only a little town of 
1,200 inhabitants, while at present it contains 6,000, 
o whom it must be added, during the season, 
20,000 visitors who come to take the waters or seek 
amusement. This year the affluence is considerable. 
‘The waters are essentially alkaline, and their virtue 
is so thoroughly established that the State is the 
owner of all the springs; they are taken in all ways 





—baths, douches, or drunk. The establishment is a 
very curious one to visit; it contains 100 first-class 
bath-rooms; 180 of the second-class; twenty-four of 
the third, etc. A minimum of 3,500 baths can be | 

iven in twelve hours; a steam-engine of thirty | 

orse-power drives eight pumps. Sume draw the 
fresh water from the Allier and the others the | 
mineral product of the springs. The liquid is re- 
tained in seven subterranean reservoirs, capable of 
retaining 1,000 cubic metres. Nothing is more 
curious than to visit the place in which the evapora- 
tion is conducted to obtain the salts which are used 
in the manufacture of the Vichy lozenges, the pre- 
paration of baths at a distance, etc. The quantity of 
both used is enormous. The lozenges alone weigh 
400,000 kilos. A building exists in the place where 
the water is bottled and sent offin quantities, which 
must be very large, for the company pay an annual 
rent for the privilege of 155,000 francs. Probably to 
that fact is due that in Paris the bottle of Vichy 
costs eighty centimes, and at the restaurants one 
franc twenty centimes. 

‘These alkaline waters are, as is known, a sov- 
ereign remedy for diseases of the digestive organs, 
and are also used for the liver. Vichy is becoming 
every year a more incomparable town, on account of 
the comfort and the handsome manner in which 
everything is provided which can interest or amuse 
the patient ; promenades, parks, casino, theatre, 
nothing is wanting; the hotels especially are of 
remarkable proportions, and the details of their | 
management leave nothing to be desired. Thus the 
town possesses at this moment eighty hotels, of 
which twenty are of the first order, where the 
richest families can find an installation they would 
vainly seek elsewhere.”’ 


FUN. 


IT is proposed to send an amateur brass band to 
Montana and make the Indians go West, 


AN Indlana carriage-dealer has ‘‘ gold 
rock bottom wagons at hard-pan prices,’ 

A CRAZY person In Rochester, N. Y., a few days ago 
drowned himself in a cistern because his wife in- 
sisted that he must wash his face. 

IF watermelons will not do, undertakers recom- 
mend green pineapples. When there is no business 
the energetic man will make business. 


THAT rascally Sitting Bull fights as well as most 
Indiins do standing up. It begins to look as if they 
will have to get him to lie down if they want to 
whip him. 

IT IS predicted that the present heated term is to 
end with the most terrific thunder storm the country 
has ever wifnessed. Lightning-rod men are cheer- 
ful and hopeful, 

IMAGINATION is a big thing, but in a hot day it 
doesn’t seem to do a bit of good to get down the 
snow-shovel and make motions as if clearing your 
neighbor's walk of snow. 

MISTRESS—‘“‘ Well, Jessie, I’m going into Nairne 
and will see your mother. CanI give her any mes- 
sage from you?” Jessie (her first place)—‘‘ Ou, mem, 
ye can just say I’m unco weel pleased wi’ ye!’’ 


A SCOTCHMAN who had been consuming a little 
liquid grain, entered a provision shop to purchase 
a few substantials. On the shopman requesting 
him to taste a sample of his meal, Donald, tossing 
his head, knowingly, exclaimed: ‘‘ Na, na; he may 
look Hielan’, but he’s no sae Gaelic as to put the 
taste o’ his dram oot o’ his moo for a wee taste o’ 
meal.” 

MR. DORKINS hurried into the house and ex- 
claimed: “(I have got another, my dear—a good 
one. If you were on the top of a church spire on 
the back of a goose, how would you get down?” 
Mrs, Dorkins thought she’d jump down, slide down 
the lightning-rod, fly down on the goose, fall down, 
and then gave it up. ‘‘ Why, if you wanted to get 
down, you could pick it off of the back of the 
goose,” said Mr. Dorkins, exultantly. 


THOUGH millions of fractional currency are daily 
handled in the Treasury Department, not a cent of 
it is ever lost on the floor. That is the reason the 
janitor is often seen sitting in the door, with a de- 
jected countenance, combing his broom with a 
mustache-comb, and gazing often at the useful 
little implement as anxiously as though he were a 
mother and that broom was his darling six-year 
old, just started to attend the public schools. 


basis and 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In answer to ‘‘ Alphabetical,” in your last issue, 
for a remedy for consumption in its first stages, I 
can recommend Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘ Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,’’ if taken according to directions, for it has 
been thoroughly tried in my family, and the resuits 
were glorious. ‘‘ Alphabetical ’’ must not expect one 
bottle to do the work—my wife took three bottles 
before sle could discover any change, but after 


The Big Bonanza,.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magic Trick Cards, The Matri- 


monial Programme, Pack Visiting (ards, 1 Pack Ray- 
mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in one Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. P. 0. Box 3676. 


The Great International Exposition.— 
Visitors are cordially invited to call on the house of 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, S. W. corner 12th and Mar- 
ket Sts., Philadelphia, atid sécure some of their inimita- 
bly finé Chovolates, Bonbons, or Confections, for families 
or friends. Manufactory and Pavilion, Machinery Hall, 
Exposition Grounds, American Department. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 

E. & H. T. Antiony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebritics. Photo-Ianterh 
Slides a specialty. Mantifacturérs of Photographic Mate- 
tials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition, 

A Sad Experience.—aAfter years of patient toil 
many a mother breaks down in constitution, simply be- 
cause she has been in the habit of doing her domestic sew- 
ing upon a hard-running machine. This can now be 


certainly guarded against by using the new Willcox & 
Gibbs Automatic Sewing-Machine, a wonderful and en- 
tirely novel adaptation of automatic principles to machine 
sewing, insuring perfect work with the lightest labor. On 


view at the Centennial. Machinery Hall, See. C. 7, Col. 
50, and at No. 658 Broadway, New York 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Strength, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
from Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 


by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
Sold by Druggists. 





WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. TWO to SIX Boxes are generally suffi- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared ny had WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York, P. 0. Box 2430. 


ROYAL GOLD. 


A Wonderful Discovery. 
JEWELERS PUZZLED & ASTONISHED. 


Sagendorph @ Co., Sole Agents for the United States. 











The Geneva Watch Company have turned their entire 
attention to manufacturing what is now so widely known 
in Europe as the Royal Gold Watch and Chain. Royal 
Gold is a wonder(ul discovery, from the fact that it an- 
Swers every purpose of virgin gold, except for coining. 
It has the same color as 18-caret gold. It always retains 
its brilliancy. It will stand the test of the strongest 
acids. No jeweler can detect the difference between 
Royal Gv ld and virgin gold except by weight; hence it is 
invaluable for all manufacturing purposes that jewelers’ 
gold has heretofore been used for. The works of these 
watches are all Swiss and full-jeweled, with patent-lever 
movement, and in hunting-case. The Company supplies 
Sagendorph & Co. with four different styles of watches, 
and six different styles of chains. 


GENTS’ WATCHES, ENGRAVED CASE............. $22 
GENTS’ WATCHES, ENGINE-TURNED CASE........ 20 
LADIES’ WATCHES, ENGRAVED UASE............. 20 
LADIES’ WATCHES, ENGINE-TURNED CASE....... 18 


The works in these Watches are all the same; the dif- 
ference in the price is in the engraving on the cases, The 
Gents’ $20 Watch has the appearance of one that cost at 
least $150; the $22 Watch is perfectly elegant, and it 
looks as well, and will keep as good time, as a watch that 
cost $200. The Ladies’ $18 is equal in appearance to a 
$125 watch; the $20 is beautifully engraved, and ladies 
would be delighted with it. 


Gents’ Vest Chain, Grecian Pattern.......... 
Gents’ Vest Chain, Parisian Pattern....... seo 
Gents’ Vest Chain, plain............ e 

Ladies’ Chain, chased opera....... 
Ladies’ Chain, Leontine, with pin............ 
Ladies’ Chain, Leontine, without pin......... 


SAGENDORPH & CO. will send to any part of the 
United States by express, C.0. D., and allow parties order- 
ing Watches and Chains to examine the goods before pay- 
ing for them, and if they are not perfectly sati=fied, they 
are under no obligation to receive the package. Parties 
ordering should always state whether they wish a Ladies’ 
or Gents’ Watch or Chain, and what price they wish to 
pay. Address all orders to 


SAGENDORPH & CO., (Jewelers,) 
667 Broadway, New York. 











yippee 8. Stuttering Institute, (Dr. White) 
417 4th Ave., N. Y t references. No pay until 
perfectly cured. Send for circular. 


OPIU 


57.60 


Samples free to all. 





EATERS EASILY CURED BY 
one that has used it for 13 years. Address 
Jos, A. Dunn, Elizabethport, N. J. 








Agents’ profits per week; will prove it or 
forfeit $500. New articles just patented. 
ddress, H. CHIDESTER, 

218 Fulton St. New York. 





ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

AND TAN. Use Perry’s Moth 

and Freckle Lotion. It is reli- 

able. 

FOR PIMPLES ON THE 

FACE, 

Blackheads or Fleshworms. 
Ask your druggist for Perry’s 
we) Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
SY) the infallible skin medicine, or 
isp consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 

matologist, 49 Bond Street, N.Y, 


















cents per pack. 25 ‘‘Chromo” Visiting Cards 
uatest Style) 50 cents. Ho(a)rse Joker,” 10 cents. 
HEVALIER. The Mysteries of Paris. A Fascinating French novel. 
/ASSE-COU. 400 pages, $1 by Express. 
Whole lot per express for $2.00. ; 
CHESHIRE CARD CO., CHgsHise, CONN. 


Ti: “BLACK ART.” 25 cents. “Love Cards,” 25 
( 





Frank Leslie’s 


Chimney Corner. 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER, 


“AFTER MANY DAYS,” 


By Christian Reid, 


The most popular American Novelist 


“T,018S DEN EF,” 


A Charming Serial by the Author of ‘‘For Love oF 
Hm,” ‘‘OrrgL’s Fouty,’’ etc. 


Short Stories by Annie Thomas, Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Jane G. Austin, Amanda M, Douglas, Mrs. 
M. A. Dennison, Mrs. 8. A. Weiss, 
8. Annie Frost, John Moran, Rev. 
E. W. Badger, etc., etc. 


Adventures in all parts of the world from actual experi- 
Portraits and Lives of Self-made 
Anec 


ence finely illustrated. 
Men. Manners and Customs of various Nations. 
dotes of Animal Life; Pictures and Entertaining Matter 
for the Young; Poetry; Essays. A Charming, Varied 
and Interesting Miscellany. Reading and Pictures of the 


most attractive and heightened character. 
Issued every Monday, price 10 cents. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, $4.00, postage free and a Chromo. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 





Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Periodicals 


$5, 000 rm» $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


"I'wo 8750 Pianos. 


July 4th, 1876, to Dec. 25th, 1876. 

In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first and second distributions, made February 22d and 
July 4th, 1876, were received, and the demands of the 
tardy ones to be counted in, we have decided to havea 
third distribution on Dec, 25, when we will distribute pre. 
sents, including two $750 Pianos, a $500 Parlor Organ, 
and other articles of substantial value, to the aggregate 
value of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspapers and Magazines, entered 
on our mailing-books between July 1st and December 
25th, 1876, will participate in this distribution. At the 
time of entering such name a registered number will be 
annexed to the name, and a card with a duplicate number 
sent to the subscriber. As the number is registered on 
our books, the prize drawn will be sent to the address to 
which the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or other- 
wise. Subscriptions may be sent direct to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 
We can employ more canvassers, who will find our at- 
tractive and valuable publications, our elegant premium 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub- 
scribers. Address, AGENCY DgPARTMENT, Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








STANDARD AMERICAN PIANOS. 
Strictly the FINEST-TONED Pianos Made. 
Prices extremely low for cash, or on installments. Send 
Sor Illustrated Catalogue. 

Warerooms, 62 West Fourteenth St., New York City. 
ERVOUS DEBILITY, etc.—A Sufferer’s 

experience, warning and rules of cure given ina 


pamphlet. Mailed free by Dr. J. M. DaGnatt, 11 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Address, D 








rR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana, 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test ef Time--Sent Free. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S - 


HISTORICAL REGISTER 


OF THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The design of the publisher in preparing an Illustrated ‘‘HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION ” is to furnish—through the medium of accurate and carefully executed wood engravings and the pen- 
pictures of our correspondents—to the million unable to attend the ‘ World's Fair,” a permanent, truthful and 
beautiful Register of the Congress of the Nations assembled, in friendly competition, in Philadelphia in 1876. 


the third bottle every dose seemed to strengthen the 

lungs, and now she is well and hearty. If ‘* Alpha- 

betical ’’ will write to me J will get witnesses to the 

above. HENRY H. M. PATTON. 
LAWRENCE, Marion County, Ind. 


PRINCE MARCO: 


—Cincinnati Times, Feb. 4th, 1875. on, 
—_—_—_—_ ‘ — Part is illustrated with about eighty engravings, and the Work will bive a 4 of all yp sere 

throughout the World, with an Historical Sketch of the Inception and Progress of the United States Centennial 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or THE CHILD SLAVE OF THE ARENA. Exhibition, illustrated by Views of the Buildings comprised in the Exposition, Scenes and Incidents, and will illus- 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. trate and describe the leading features, including artistic engravings of noteworthy objects in each Departmant, with 
48 Bonn Sr., N.Y., and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. BY a view of presenting the reader with a résumé of the entire omg ee and its display of Works of Art, New Inven- 
tions, Mechanical Appliances, Agricultural and-Mineral Products, Textile Fabrics, Labor-saving Machinery, etc., etc. 

Se. See ae ee ee ee S. A. M., Thus “FRANK LESLIE'S HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ” will afford’ at a 


Areliable Physician. Consultation, by mail or at office, 
free. Office hours from 11 to 3. 

Millions of Bottles of Burnerr’s Coooaing have 
been sold a the last twenty years, and the public 
have rendered the verdict that it is the best hair dressing 
in the world. 

Visitors to the International Ex ition 
at Philadelphia should not fail to see the ‘‘ Fisher Re- 
frigerator,” now on exhibition and in operation at K 11 
Agricultural Hall. Address, J. Hyde Fisher, P. 0. Box 
170, Chicago, Tl. 

The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN Linmment for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Choiera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T.-N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 


glance a complete history of exhibitive effort in the past and an artistic and discriminating Record of the Great Cen- 
tennial, the entire work illustrated in the highest style of art, and forming altogether a Magnificent Memorial of the 
Colossal Exhibition in Fairmount Park. 
The work will be published in 10 Parts of 32 large folio pages each, with an illuminated title-page, three large 
age Chromo-lithographs representing the flags of the several Nations, as displayed in the Exhibition, two mammoth 
ood Engravings, giving panoramic views of the Centennial Grounds, over four feet in length ; an elegant fac-simile 
of the Declaration of Independence, as recorded and preserved in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, with other attrac- 
tive. features, as suggested during the progress of the Exhibition. These Supplements will be issued, one as a frontis- 
piece to each Part, and the Parts, protected by a paper cover, delivered flat and uncut so as to preserve for binding. 

Canvassing agents will solicit subscriptions, and carriers will deliver the Parts as issued, and collect fifty cents 
for each Part. The work will be completed by the close of the Exhibition, and subscribers will be able to have the 
work bound by Christmas. In the nands of canvassers will be the design prepared for a binding, in cloth, ink-and- 
gold, which will be furnished by our deliverers for $1.50, or the Numbers taken and bound for $2.50, This work. 
on heavy paper, extra engravings, superior press-work, and uncut, will be sold only by subscripiion; and we insist 
that subscribers shall pay no money except on delivery of each Part. 

Subscribers will agree to take the entire work, and the deliverers will accommodate them, if possible, as to time 
of delivery. . The specimen pages in-hands of canvassers are fair samples of the paper and execution of the work, and 
the publisher guarantees every Part equal to the specimens shown. . ¥ 

A German Edition is issued, -uniform.in size and price. Canvassers will take orders for either Edition. 

Canvaasers wanted for unoccupied territory. Address : - >, 


Just commenced in No. 37 0 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys of America, 


PUBLISHED AUGUST Ist. 


This story is a thrilling narrative of juvenile experience 
in the Circus business; full of the most sensational 
incidents, and showing the romantic career of two boys, 
one of whom was sold, and the other kidnapped, into the 
AcEncy- DgparRTMENT,~.. -. 








grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. | profession. 
Address y. letter, care’ of “Frank Leslie, Esq., 637 Pearl | ~~ ; u = a 
Street, N. ., to whom advertiser refers by permission. To be had from all newadealera Price fifteen centa Frank Laslie’s Publishing House, 637 Pearl Street, New York 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 





(399. 








Siete Guide. 


wr 


Centennial Headquarters, 





ATLAS HOTEL, 


FIFTY-SECOND ST. & ELM AVENUE. 


Ninety yards to the West Ticket En- 
trance to the Exposition. Accommodations 
for 5,000 guests. 

Lodgings per day 75 cents and $1. 

Restaurant first-class only. 

Meals 25 cents and apwards to order. 

Board and Lodging on American plan, 
$2. 50 per aay. 


Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STs., PHILADEI LPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Terms, $4 and $4.50 per day, Elegant Accommodations. 





American House, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Largest First-class House in New England. 
re reduced to > $8, $3.50 and $4 per day. 


Grand Central Hotel, 
Broadway, New York. The largest and finest hotel in 
the city. Erected at a total cost of $2,500,000, the 
Grand Central offers every convenience and luxury be- 
longing to its high position among first-class hotels. Mid- 
way between up-town and down-town hotels, it also offers 
the best advantages in location. Terms, $3, $3.50, and 
$4 per day, according to location of floor. H. L POWERS, 
Proprietor. 


Prices 








Bingham House. 
Cor. ELEVENTH and MARKET Streets, 
Terms, $3.50 per day. 
per day 


Philadelphia. 
For one week or longer, $3 
CURLIS DAVIS, Proprietor. 


Trans-Continental Hotel, 


Directly opposite the main entrance International Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia. J. E. KINGSLEY & CO., Propr’s. 








Coleman House 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVE) 
A la Carte. 


TH STREET, 
JAS. A. JEWELL, Proprietor. 





The Centennial Boarding Bureau, 
919 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Composed of 1,000 brick dwellings, every section of city, 


Good Boarding furnished at $7 to $12 per week. Circu- 
lars forwarded on application. 


MISFIT | 
CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
very cheap, at the old place, 
112 Fulton Street, New York. 
Send for a price-list. J. A. _BENDALL. 


ory ele tn FROM NERVOUS DEBI- 

LITY who have tried in vain every advertised 

remedy will learn of asimple cure by a « 
DAVIDSON & CO.. No. 86 Nassau St., 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduction 
in prices. A trial bottle free. 
Mrs. J, A. DROLLINGER, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 1001 1088, (Formerly Mrs. Dr. S. B. Collins.) 
invested in Wall Street often 


$10 to $500 leads*to wealth. Send for our 


hook explaining everything and a copy of all latest quo- 
tations. Orders for Stocks and Stock Privileges executed 
by mail or telegraph. Jonn Hickuine & Co., Bankers 
and Brokers, 72 Broadway, New York. 




















EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS made to measure, 
; VERY BEST, 6 for $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY 
the VERY BEST, 6 for $7. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
KEEP MANF’G CO., 165 & 167 Mercer St, a A 


9. FANCY CARDS, all styles, with on: name 10c. ; 
paid J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co, N. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort 
Shoes made on our lasts, pre a 
from nature—an essentially differ- 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve- 
ments. They 
press the foot 
evenly, giving 
elasticity in walk- 
“ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet, 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 
PARALYSIS and all Lame- 


‘HOW T0 CUR ness. By Gro. H. Tayor, 


D. 50cts. WOOD & CO., 17 E. 58th Street, N. Y. 


the 
MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 





ye 















By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husbanil or wife, with name and 
date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
P. O. Drawer 42, 1 Fultonville. N. ¥. 


MOOD’S PATE N T 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN, 
Very Ornamental, as well 
s Useful. 

For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 

PAPER U0., sole proprietors, 
582 Hudson St., New York. 


THIS 18 
NO 
: HUMBUG, : 














‘SOLID WEALTH 


$600, 000 IN GIFTS 


Grandest Scheme ever eas Pecaetel to the Public, 


A FORTUNE FOR ONLY $12 


THH KENTUCKY 
CASH DISTRIBUTION COMPANY, 


authorized by a special act of the Kentucky Legislature, 
for the beve(it of the Public Schools of Frank- 
fort, will have the First of their series of Grand Draw- 
ings at MAJOR HALL, inthe CITY of FRANK- 
FORT, KY., 


THURSDAY, AUG 31, 1876, 


on which occasion they will distribute to the ticket- 
holders the immense sum of 


| $600,000! 


Thos, P, Porter, Bx-tor Ky., Gen’l Manager. 
POSITIVELY NO POSTPONEMENT! 
LIST OF GIFTS ; 


One Grand Cash Gift ........ccceceeccees ose e+ $100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift..... seeee 50,000 





One Grand Cash Gift.. 25,00) 
One Grand Cash Gift.......... sees 20,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 10,000 
One Grand Cash Gilt 5.000 
50 Cash Gilts of $1, 000 eac h nes ecere eeseeee 50,000 

100 Cash Gi.ts of SP GI 0200 tcednssscs 50,000 

100 Cash Gifts of 400 each. ...... Coeccces 40,000 

100 Cash Gifts of BOO COC. ..0 vcvcccccses 30,000 

200 Ca-h Gifts of 200 each,.... erevccccce 40,000 

600 Cash Gilts of 300 CGN. ccccscceese +e. 60,000 
10,000 Cash Gifts of 12 each, seeceeee 120,000 
Tota!, 11,156 Gifts, All Cash. poccceccececce 600, 000 


PRICE OF TIOKETS : ¢ 
Whole Tickets, $12; Halves, $6; Quarters. $3; 9 Tickets, 


$100; 2744 Tickets. "3300 , 4634 Tickets, $500 ; 953 Tick- 
ets, $1, 000, 100,000 Tickets at $12 eacia. 

Hon. E. H. Taylor, Mayor of Frankfort, the entire 
board of City Councilmen, Hon, Alviu Duvall, late Chief 


Justice of Kentucky, and other distinguished citizens, 
together with such disinterested persons as the ticket- 
holders present may designate, will superintend the 
drawing. 

Remittances can be. made by Express, Draft, Post- 
office Money Order or Registered Letter, made payable to 


KENTUCKY CASH DISTRIBUTION COMPANY. 
All communications, orders for Tickets, and applica- 
tions for Agencies, should be addressed tu 
HON. THOS. P. PORTER, 
General Manager, Frankfort, Ky. 
Or, G. W. BARROW & CO., 
Gen’! Eastern Agents, 710 Broadway, N.Y. 

















from 


Can find everything they desire 
< 
And Four Books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 

Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged Catalogue and 
Price-list (4th edition, just issued), to 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 2 200 ) Lewis s St., foot 5th to 6th St, E.R.,N. 5? 

ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four sizes. Send stamp for 
Catalogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Conn. 
THE REVOLUTION. 
The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe, 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue to 
WW. YT. Baweards, 
86 CuurcH Sr., N. Y. 
Presses from $1.50 to $350. 
RTABLE RINTING 
9! oung America, and e71NO RESS ao 
Lightning. and Civealers free. > ag &c., 
Specimen Send t 16 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 60... Murray Btroet, ‘Now York. 
RUSSIAN TURKISH BATHS. 
b 
GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 
Cor. Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 
HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete in 

_ the city. They combine the best features of the two 
most noted and valuable systems of bathing—the Russian 
and Turkish. The Russiam, in the application of vapor, 
and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
and reaction, procuring a powerful and invigorating 
effect: the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 
whole body. 

The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
attending the process; but,on the contrary, the sensations 
produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
baths the means of real luxury. 

HOURS OF BATHINC: 

From 7 a. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 A. M. 

to 12 M. 

DAYS FOR LADIES: 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAYS, 
QA A. M. to 1 P. M. 

TISITING CARDS, printed” from Nickel Silver Type. 
35 White Bristol or 2% Tinted, or 12 Snowfia 6, 
Marble, Repp or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. 
and 1 ct. stamp, by return mail, All other kinds corre- 
spondingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Wo OANNON, list, 

etc., to agents, 10 cts. Address, 

712 W a. Ste Boston, Mass. 





THE GREAT SUCCESS OF THE DAY! 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


FOR AUGUST, 


Excellent, Attractive and Cheap, is now ready with the following 


CONTENTS 


LITERATURE. 


President-making in the United States. 

An Adventure wih an Elephant, 

Entrance to a House in Bamberg, Germany.: 
Belle Bythewood’s Brother 

The Charles Albert Bridge in Savoy. 

A New System of Slaughtering Beeves. 

The Ruined Abbey. 

Bertha’s Casket. 

A Glance at Amsterdam. 
The Comtesse de Coquelicot. 
A Hindoo Penitent. 

Curious Mouse Nests. 
Lamantin Fishing. 

Madame Roland. By Henry Barton Baker. 
The Bear. 

Songs of the Winds. By William Ross Wallace. 
My First Kangaroo Hunt. 

Retaliation. 

A Tyrannical Feathered Husband, 

A Story of the Pack Mule. 

The Burglar Caught by a Girl. 


By Ouida 


The Duchesse’s Diamond. By Etta W. Pierce, 

An Adventure with African Monkeys. 

Quipos, or Peruvian Cord Records, with the Casket. 

The Pride of a Cow. 

In a Cathedral. By Ada Vrooman Leslie. 

Peasant Life in Sweden. 

Southern Scenes: The Levee at New Orleans—Cutting 
and Hauling Sugar-Cane. 

Adventure with Dyak Pirates. 

Coaches and Coaching, Past and Present. 

Currant Jelly. 

The Magic Hand, an Icelandic Legend. 

Pickere! Fishing. 

The Snake’s Brother. 

Washington Parting from his Mother at the Beginning of 
the Revolution. 

The Predicament of Major Murray. 

The Patient Griselda. 

An Englishman’s Drive. 

An Eventful Interview. 


History of Photography. By Professor A. Joy 


A Woman’s War. By the Author of ‘ Repented at | Recent Progress in Science. 
Leisure ” Entertaining Column. 
ENGRAVINGS, 


President-Making : Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, Re- 
publican Candidate for President of the United 
States; William A. Wheeler, of New York, Repub- 
lican Candidate for Vice - President ; Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, Democratic Candidate for 
President; Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, De- 
mocratic Candidate for Vice- President; First Pre- 
sidential Residence, Washington’s House in New 
York ; Inauguration of a President—President 
Grant Proceeding to the East Steps of the Capitol; 
A Reception at the White House, Washington. 

An Adventure with an Elephant. 

Entrance to a House in Bamberg, Germany. 

Belle Bythewood’s Brother. 

The Charles Albert Bridge in Savoy. 

A New System of Slaughtering Beeves. 

The Ruined Abbey. 

Bertha’s Casket. 

A Glance at Amsterdam: Amsterdam from the Water- 
side; Sunday Morning in the Jews’ Quarter; A 
Market Woman; The Little Fish Market. 

The Comtesse de Coquelicot. 

A Hindoo Penitent. 

Curious Mouse Nests. 

Lamantin Fishing, 

Birds of a Feather. 

Madame Koland; Madame Roland in her Youth - 
Summons to the Scaffold. 

Songs of the Winds. 

The Bear. 

The Wild Boy of the Ardennes. 

My First Kangaroo Hunt. 

Cherries are Ripe. 

Retaliation. 

A Tyrannical Feathered Husband. 

Lili, Froma Painting by Kaulbach 


The 





The Burglar Caught by a Girl. 

The Musical Party. By Worms. 

The Holy Family. By Raphael. 

The Duchesse’s Diamond. 

An Adventure with African Apes. 

Which Hand is it in? 

Quipos, or Cord Records of the Peruvian Indians—Quipo 
Casket of Indian Workmanship. 

The Pride of aCow. - 

Peasant Life in Sweden: The Jul Buske, or Christmas 
Tree—Syskonsang, or Brother and Sister Beds— 
May-day Sports in Sweden—A Horse Fair at Lund 
—The Tomte Gubbe—Hut in a Clearing—Wedding 
among the Swedish Peasants—Slotter Ol, or Harvest 
Home. 

Southern Scenes: The Levee at New Orleans—Cutting and 
Hauling Sugar Cane. 

Adventure with Dyak Pirates. 

Coaches and Coaching: The London Four-in-hand Club in 
Hyde Park—English Coaches, time of Charles IL, 
time of Queen Anne—A Swiss Diligence—The Over- 
land Mail—English Hackney Coachman, time of 
Charles II—A Mexican Mail Coach—The New York 
Four-in-hand Club in Central Park. 

Currant roe o 

Pickerel Fishing 

The Snake’s Brother. 

Washington Parting from his Mother at the Beginning of 
the Revolution. 

The Predicament of Major Murray. 

History of Photography: Niépce de St. Victor taking 
Photographs of French Soldiers—Fox Talbot—Mr. 
Auguste Poitevin—Specimens of First Galvano- 
plastic Photo-engraving. 

An Impromptu Vehicle—A French Peasant Scene. 

The Organist’s Widow. 


This new Monthly, from its wonderful combination of merits, has won general favor and admiration, and reached 


at once a circulation seldom attained in years. 


Every Number gives 128 pages of excelient reading, embracing what would require volumes in other form ; and, 
with a hundred illustrations, furnishes reading full of interest, timely and educational. 


The ‘* POPULAR MONTHLY ” can be found at all news-depota, 


128 Pages Quarto, 100 Illustrations, Price only 20 Cents 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $2.50, POSTAGE FREE 


Frank Leslie, No. 537 Pearl Street. New York City. 








Agents ’ Wanted. 
$10¢ 25 per day. ‘Send for Chromo Catalogué: 
J. HB Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
N $5 to $20. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
$I a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit atid 
Pe terms free. TRU E & CU., Augusta, Maine 
(las)! A MONTH.—Agents waiited. 24 besk 
€351) selling articles in the world. One sample fret 
W \ Address, J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
17 Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO. » Augusta, Me. 
$10, A DA 7-Shot Nickel- -plated Revolvers $3. 
a New Novelties and Chromos. Cata- 
logue free. GEO, L. FELTON & CO., New York City. 


per day at home. Samples worth ¢ 





A WEEK to Agents, Old and “Young, Male an and 








GENTS WANTED to canvass for 30 styles of Em 
ye blem Visiting and Business Cards. Samples 10 cts. 
Immense profits. Emblem Printing Co., No. 8 E. Dedham. 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


0 We will start y you ‘in a “a business you can 


N make $50 a week without capital; easy and 
MONEY respectable for either sex. 
NEw DEPARTURE, wv and 








Agents Supply 
Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 
wanted In every city and town in the U. 8. AN 
payin our Old and Staple est fag VFURES. rot Pe 4 
MONTH, Hotel and Traveling Ex Apply by letter er in 
T Cimouau nr, 0. 


persen tc 6, A. GRANT & 4 Sa8 Home 
WANTED, denlers. Nopeddiing. $80 a 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 


paid. Monitor MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


6“ 9 #99—Singer’s Safety Guard 

Don t Forget it * is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted everywhere 
Silver-plated Sgr op che on receipt of 25c, Address, 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut 3treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE GREAT 


CENTENNIAL HISTORY 


It sells faster than any other book. One Agent sold 61 
copies in one day. Send for our extra terms to Agents. 
National: PuBLisaine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stationery Packages in the 


WANTE D world. It contains 15 sheets pa- 


per, 15 = golden pen, penholder, pencil, patent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewelry. Single package, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents; 5 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1. 
Watches ~- eg to all agents. Circulars free. 
RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 
hi) 00 AGENTS WANTED in every Town 
and County in America on 
’ 
The FATHER SSTORY of CHARLEY ROSS, 
the Kidnapped Child, containing a full account of 
Abduction, and important information calculated to aid 
in his recev ery. Written by Christian K. Ross. It in- 
stinctively appeals to the sympathies of all. Every one 
wants to read it, and everybody will buy it. We 1 rage 4 


offer this as the best book in the market for Agents. F 
particulars free. JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 
AN AGEN the United States—may 
now secure steady em- 
ployment for the next a months delivering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register ot 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, Frank Lesiiz’s Pusiisuing House, 537 


Pearl Street, New York. 
Ay 


Men | to travel and sell goods to 











AGENTS for the best selling 





REWARD FOR CHARLEY ROSS. 





—One from every county in 





FREE! 


san to the regu’ 
DEST offer eve ever "made to sm eanVaseupe ns send 


TIGKE 









yet ao nm postal 
hree-cent ‘Stam sift pnw obey y ope is desired. 
Address CHAS. CLUCAS & CO. -14 arren & At.. N New ‘Yor 








LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 
Wiessman’s pocket telegraph 
instrument, with full instructions 
for learning telegraphy, sent to 
any address on receipt of 25c. 
Send stamps for our new catalogue 
KELLEY BROS., Agents, 154 Fulton Street, New York. 





Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


THE GREAT 


Boys’ PArEBRr 


of America 


, 


Full of Adventure, Interest and Attraction for the Young, 
encouraging them to study and persevere in school. 


Stories of great merit, sure to produce favorable 
impressions. 


Early in September will begin 


A Sequel to Lion Jack, 


By Hon, P.T. Barnum, 


Whose present story has won such extraordinary 


encomiums from all. 





Billy Barlow at the Centennial, 
By it eum aed 


Author of ‘‘ Jack Harkawar.” 





The Young Naval Cruiser, 


By Roger Starbuck. 





Issued every Tuesday. Price, 5 cents; yearly subscrip 
tion, including postage and a fine chromo, $2.50. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., New York. 




















—_ TAKESCHENCK’S | 
> 6=—SsCW MaawrRakeE Pitts | 
ome FOR ALL 





BILIOUS ¢ COMPLAINTS. | | 


The Grand Union 


HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, 
Is NOW OPEN FOR GUESTS. 


During the past season large additionsand im. 
provements have been made, with New 
and Elegant Furniture, etc., etc. 

THE SPACIOUS DINING HALL has been 
extended, and is now I'wo Hundred and 
Seventy-five Feet in length. BATHS jar 
been introduced throughout the hotel, and each room 
is supplied, through pipes, with pure, i 
cold, and delicious spring water, from a bn 
Jresh-water spring on the premises. | 

With large and airy rooms, furnished 
luxuriously, a table supplied with every 
delicacy, attendants selected with special reference to 
their qualifications, Elegant New Ball Room, 
etc., etc., it is believed that this hotel presents attrac 
tions not to be found elsewhere. 

HENRY CLAIR, — eee 
WM. WILKINSON, { / iin 
July, 1876. 


Pays for Itself! 








THE 
wooaoTttsEt. — 
DESK 00., ; 
Indianapolis, RESIGNATION UNDER TRYING 
Ind. 


N. ¥. Agency, 
262 Broadway. 

4d. R. Anderson & Co. 
‘To the ordinary desk as a steamship to a canal-boat 


-Jno. C. New, Treasurer United States. 
WHITE LABEL, OLD STYLE. 


These wines are acknewledged to be the finest products 


DEINHARD & CO., Coblenz, 


* Saves time enough in a few months to cover its cost.” 
—O, H. BoGart, Cashier Pacitic B’k., San Francisco 
T .emost Productive of Investments—It payscent percent 


[SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. } 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
CHARLES E, LELAND, Proprietor, 


Of Rossmore Hotel, N. Y. 






The Best 
SMALL 

POWERENGINES" ilile : 

INTHE COUNTRY. ie 


2 2 a 
Delevan House, Albany. 
The “Clarendon” is delightfully located, and has 
accommodations of peculiar excellence. It is patronized 
by the aristocracy of this country and Europe. j 
Rates: $21 per week for June; $4.50 per day, transient. 


“SAVE $2029 


Wp, BUY THE ¢d 
(6) \) 
Rlp RENOW 


| Manufactured by 
ne B.SNYDER. 
84 FultonStr, 
NEw YoR® 








“UE Psy 


per a WILSON. 
‘Ay Me SHUTTLE SEWING 


MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE 
INTHE WORLD 
}FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHIGAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


SH IRT ~ le 
J.W. JOHNSTON 
260 GRAND STREET NW. 


Also 427 Sixth Avenue cor. Twenty-sixth Street. 


® ‘ ; 
Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery aid Underwear. 
4@° 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘ guaranteed to fit.” 
aay Dress Suirts, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 each 
os for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under. 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement, 


FP. J, Kaldenberg, 


Mannufacturer of 



















CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
S malaria, inallits ,;_ 
orms : 

Liver Complaint |The Great Rocky Mountain Resorts, 
Jaundice ,Pyspepsl a, 
Rheumatism, Yellow | Grand beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda and other 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &c., ol skies. 

None _ genuin 
without the Trade- 


ers’ Articles, Amber Goods, etc. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Factory and store, 117 Fulton St. 
Formerly, 4 and 6 John St., N. Y. 
Send for Tilustrated Catalogue 








Springs and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 


The climate a sure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 


| disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 


\ of the Inventor on 
, the wrapper. Send to E. A. PARKER, General Passenger 
‘al ota your draggiat | Agent, Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets. 
cates,read little blue | 
a book, Znemy in the | 
TRADE-MARE. Air. | 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2. | 


WM. F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 
| 
ha fi d fs 
r=ExDp | pm Y Sprinting. Send oF ae one Bat 


logue y: sees, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers. 
re sses KELSEY & C0.. Meriden, Conn. 


No. 62 Warren Street, cor. Col- 
E. BARTLETT lege Place. manufactures and 
keeps on hand a well-assorted stock of Coach, Coupé. 
Track, Buggy and Truck HARNESS. Also, a fine line of 
Eorse Clothing generally. Save money by buying direct 
from the Manufacturer. 


| to Denver. 





“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
er sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save monéy and increase trade. Pleasure and 
g fit be Amateur Printing. The Girls or 













EXCELSIOR 














400 FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 





HOCK and MOSELLE WINES 


HENRY G. SCHMIDT. & & C9», Sole Agents, 


peasant SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE] 


One- Horse Power, with tubular 


g i ill I 
TOBE SEEN AT ude CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


» Genuine Meerschaum Pipes, Smok- | 


Mark and Signature | The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City | 





NEWSPAPER. 


> 


<4 





CIRCUMSTANCES, 


U.S. G.—* If all the corrupt offive-holders send me their resignations, so as to escape punishment, 
like iil did, there won't be on left to work for Hayes !!” 


VE. CLICQUOT PONSARDIN CHAMPAGNES, 


1874. 


VELLOW LABEL, DRY. 
of France, and are for sale by all first-class wine-dealers 


FINKE & CO., Bordeaux, 


CLARETS and SAUTERNES. 


boiler complete, only...$150. 
Two-Horse Power..... 200. 
| hUhree-Horse Power...25 0. 


Gall and Examine 
OR SEND FOR 
AN 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE: 


Everyone should ‘See the Display of 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


In the Main Building at the Centennial, Also, 


engines. 





P.ices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent reduc- 
tions, are lower than ever before, and lower than ever 
was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
No. 1 Bond Street, New ¥or ‘ke 





Improved Field, Marine, Opera 


and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
fos Man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broudway, N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing ea 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Etc. 

_ cL LFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. | 


No. 11. BUCHAN’S No. 11. 
CARBOLIC SOAP 


From all parts of the country come daily indorsements 
of Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps and Compounds. Their won- 
derful qualities as Curatives, Preventives and Disinfect- 
ants are universally acknowledged. The disinfecting pro- 
perties of No. 11 Soap, especially in freeing your houses 
from Ants, Roaches, Bugs and other Vermin, are truly 
marvelous. One application of this Soap will rid a 
dog of fleas. For sale by all Druggists. See that the 
name BucHaNn appears on every label. Depot, 83 John 
Street. 











TIN-PLATE, BLOCK-TIN, 











PERFUMES. 


Warranted the Finest Goods Made. 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, em Freres Ciaret Wines. 


HARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 


65 Broap St., New Yorr. 


-| 
| Warranted accurate. 





Watchmaking by Machinery | 


In actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the great | 


{Aveust 19, 1876- 


| THE STANDARD 
| ‘ TOOTH WASH 
| 


of the age is SOZODONT. It 

has distanced competition. Dis- 

| colored teeth are rendered white by its use. The BREATH 

derives fragrance from its aroma. It prevents and 

| arrests dental decay. The gums become rosier and 

harder under its operation. All its ingredients are VEGE- 

TABLE AND ANTISEPTIC. It is essential that the 

| teeth be well cared for. Mothers, see that your children 
purify their teeth daily with 


| FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


By this means the enamel may be kept always un- 
| corroded. IMPURE BREATH arising from Catarrh, Bad 
Teeth, or the use of Liquor or Tobacco, is compictely 
| neutralized by the daily use of SOZODONT. 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
LONDON DEPOT, 55 NEW BOND wcheatwinale 


pxnenay 


WAREROOMS: 
92 Bleecker Street, New York. 
173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JUNE. | JULY. 
THE SUMMER CAPITAL. 


‘Leland’s Ocean Hotel, 
LONG BRANCH, 


NOW OPEN. 


"Charles & Warren Leland. 
AUGUST. SEPT. 


THE P PNEUMATIC HORSE TIMER. 


The ONLY TIMER that 
can bo STARTED AND 
STOPPED by the driver 
instantly, without taking his 
attention from his horse. Has 
the emphatic indorsement of 
Budd Doble, Dan Mace and all 
leading horsemen. Price $30. 
For particulars, address, 

AIKEN, LAMBERT & CO., 
| IMPORTERS OF WATCHES AND MANUFAUC.- 
TURERS OF GOLD PENS AND JEWELRY, 
12 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 























“THE BRUNSWICK,” 
Boylston, Corner Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

his new and commodious structure is now completed 

and ready for the reception of guests. The house is fire- 
proof, and contains every modern improvement, includ- 
ing a passenger and baggage elevator. It is elegantly 
furnished, is centrally located, in the most fash:onable 
part of the city, near the Public Garden, Library and 
Common, and as convenient to the Railroad Depots and 
Theatres as any first-class Hotel in the city. 

No pains or money will be spared to make the Bruns- 
wick take rank with the best hotels in this country. 

Horse-cars pass the doors. J. W. Wo.xcort, Prop’r. 
a a ee 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branca Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’. and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
| Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
| and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 





NOW IN PRESS, 


LIVES AND sia SERVICES 


Samuel J. Tilden 


THOMAS A. HENDRIOKS. 


A LIVE CAMPAIGN BOOK 


OF 


THE SECOND REVOLUTION, 





A Revolution for Reform by the Ballot, 


“J, therefore, if your choice be ratified by the people at 
the next election, should enter upon the great duties that 
would fall upon me, not as one entering upon a holiday 
recreation, but very much in that spirit of consecration 
in which a soldier enters battle.’ —Titpey. 


By C. EDWARDS LESTER, 


Author of ‘‘Our First Hundred Years,’ etc., etc., etc. 





230 pages ; 32 pages illustrated. Portraits of the Candi- 
dates, etc., etc. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


Sent post-paid, everywhere, on receipt of price. 


Agents wanted. Campaign Clubs supplied at reduced 


rates. -Order at once. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
637 Peary Srazer, N. ¥. 


‘Now Ready, Frank Leslie’s POPULAR MONTHLY for August— 





Soach tii 


20 Cents. 










tates, Doache 
Tice 


S 








in the United 
g Magazine of the day. F 









** President- cin, 
entertalnin 


